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BRITISH MANUFACTURE OF POTASH EQUAL 
TO FOREIGN. 


P OTASH, which is an article so much in repute in many of our 
manufactures, particularly those of glass, soap, &c. and by fullers and 
bleachers; and as it forms an article of considerable trade from Rus- 
sia, Poland, and North America, it deserves the most serious atten- 
tion of this country to supersede our dependence thereon from @ 
foreign country. Ail our chemical writers allow, that good saleable 
potash may be made in all places where vegetable matter abounds ; 
and it is found, that the excellence of the Russian potash depends 
on its being clear of earth, or upon its containing a larger portion 
of oil or refined salt, which advantages may, by properly regulating 
the operation, be given to English potash, so as to render it very 
little, if any, inferior to the importation from Russia. 
The following is the process of the manufacture according to Dr, 
Shaw—Burn a quantity of biliet wood to grey ashes, and taking 
several pounds of these ashes boil them in water, so as to make a 
very strong lixivium or ley. Let this ley be strained through a coarse 
linen cloth, to keep out any black matters of the half burnt wood 
that might happen to remain in the ashes, then evaporate this strain- 
ed ley in an iren pan over a quick fire almost to dryness ; then taking 
out the matter remaining at the bottom, and putting it into an iron 
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crucible, set it in a strong fire till the matter is melted, and then im- 
mediately pour it out upon an iron plate where it cools, and appears 
in the form of a solid lump of potash. Much after this manner is 
potash made in a large way for the soap-boiler, &c. The best woods 
for making the Russian potash, are oak, ash, poplar, hiccory, elm, 
hazel, and beech, which must be cut in winter, split and stacked to 
dry ; after remaining twelve months in warm open weather it must be 
burnt on a brick hearth by a slow fire, in a kiln or close place; the 
ashes must be sifted through two sieves, one finer than the other, 
and then put up in brick troughs or wooden backs, covered with 
rain or river water, and must remain well mashed and incorporated 
five months. Brick furnaces, shaped like bakers’ ovens, must be 
heated with a strong fire of oak or ash, burning night and day; 
the prepared ashes must be ‘gradually thrown on the fire, when they 
will run into metal like lead, the fire must not go out till the furnace 
is nigh filled with potashes. The ashes must then be broken to be 
taken out, but the larger the pieces the better; they must be pre- 
served from the air in tight casks, the large pieces by themselves, and 
the dust by itself. 

The best potash is made from barilla, which comes from Spain. 
The plants from which it is procured growing in great plenty about 
Carthagena, &c. 

In the. 70th volume of the Philosophical Transactions is an ac- 
count of procuring this salt, by Dr. Percival, from the putrid water 
which runs from dunghills, The process is very easy, consisting 
only in simple evaporation of the fluid, and calcining the impure salt 
till most of the foulness is burnt out. From twenty-four wine pipes 
of this muck water were obtained 94 cwt. 12lbs. of saleable potash, 
then valued at forty-two shillings per cwt. the expence of manufac- 
turing them being only valued at £4.9s. Dr. Percival, author of 
this paper, concludes with observing, that this potash is a true fixed 
vegetable alkali produced by putrefaction; that the quantity of 
alkali contained in it may be estimated at one-third of its weight, 
whereas the white Muscovy ashes are said to yield only one-eighth 
part—that no quick lime appears contained therein, for a solution of 
it poured from its sediment remained clear though Iong exposed to 
the air; that it would be worth trying whether the large purple sedi- 
ment, which subsides when this potash is lixiviated, might not be 
applied to the manufacture of Prussian blue, and that this manufac- 
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ture will furnish the farmer for top-dressing for his garden and land 
of great fertilizing powers. 

On this subject also, Dr. Watson, Bishop of Landaff, suggested 
extracting its alkaline part from rock salt would be a most serviceable 
discovery, observing, that we had inexhaustible mines of rock salt, 
which the proprietors could afford at ten shillings per ton. A ton 
of rock salt contains about half a ton of mineral alkali, which is 
for most purposes far preferable to potash. ‘To those who have 
leisure to attempt such a discovery he gives the following hint— 
whether the alkaline part of rock salt may not be obtained by cal- 
cining it in conjunction with charcoal in open fires. His reason 
being founded upon the following experiment—Upon burning sea 
wreck or weed to a black coal, and stopping the process at that point, 
he has obtained great plenty of common salt, but no mineral al- 
kali from the black ashes; though we are certain that when the 
black ashes are properly calcined or reduced to white ashes, mineral 
alkali may be obtained from them. This makes it probable, that the 
common salt contained in the black ashes of sea wreck is decomposed 
and changed into a mineral alkali during the burning of the black 
ashes. There are reasons also to suppose, that the cinder of pit- 
coal would answer the purpose better than charcoal. 

It is universally known, that the vegetable fixed alkali may be ex- 
tracted in greater or less quantity from the roots of almost all vege- 
tables, and it is now well established, that it pre-exists in vegetables 
before combustion, not indeed in a separate uncombined state, but 
united partly with the sulphuric and muriatic acids and sometimes 
the nitric, but generally, and for the greater part, with a vegetable 
acid and oil with which it forms essential salts as they are termed. 
Those vegetable acids and oils are decomposed during combustion, 
and thus the alkaline part is set free. But the sulphuric acid by 
contact with inflamed matter is converted into sulphur, part of which 
unites to the disengaged alkali, which protects it from combustion, 
and forms what is called an alkaline sulphuret; a product formed 
in most ashes, especially when the air has not had free access to 
them during combustion. 

As alkaline salts are of great importance in the several arts, the 
proportion 6f ashes afforded by different vegetables, and that of al- 
kali by each vegetable, has of late been accurately ascertained. 
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From the result of Mr. Kirwan’s experiments the following table is 


set down :— 
preduced the following 


One Thousand Pounds of Quantity of Ashes: Ditto of Salt. 
Stalks of Turkey wheat or maize - Ibs.81,6 - - - Ibs.17,5 
Sunflowers - - - - - 67,2 - « « 20, 
Vine branches - - - - 34, -- - 5,5 
Box: - - - - - - ee 2 oe 2,26 
Sallow - - - - - 28, - - - 2,85 
Elm . - - - - - 23,5 - - - 3,9 
re a eo ms --- 15 
Aspen - - - - - 12,2 -- - 0,74 
Beech - - . - ° SS . <«- 1,2 
Fir - - - - - - 34 - - - 0,45 
Fern, in August’ - - - - 96,46- - - 4,25 
Wormwood - - - - 97,44- - - 73, 
Fumitory = - - - - - ae 79, 


On this table Kirwan makes the following remarks :—- 

1. That in general weeds yield more ashes, and their ashes much 
more salt than woods, and, consequently, as to salts of the vegeta- 
ble alkaline kind, as potash, pearlash, &c. neither America, Trieste, 
nor the northern countries have. any advantage over Ireland. 

2. That of all weeds fumitory produces most salt; and next to it 
wormwood. But if we attend only to the quantity of salt in a given 
weight of ashes the ashes of wormwood contain most. Trifolium 
fibrinum also produces more ashes and salt than fern. 

It cannot be supposed that in a country of so great a population 
as Great Britain, that there can be found waste timber sufticient to 
destroy for the ashes; but there are many refuses of agriculture 
which might be converted to that purpose, at present made no use 
of. A collection might be made from the different market and 
other gardens, sufficient for establishing a considerable manufactory, 
consisting of the cuttings of vines and other trees, stalks of sun- 
flowers, peas and beans, and hop-binds, &c. 

The potashes of different countries vary much in quality. Blue 
pearlashes appear to be a pure alkaline salt mixed with a small quan- 
tity of vitriolated tartar and earth; half a pound of this filtered and 
evaporated yielded five ounces and a half of pure salt. White pearl- 
ashes are nearly of the same quality with the former, half a pound 
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of them giving five ounces seven drachms of pure salt with some vi- 
triolated tartar and earth. Russia, or Muscovy ashes, have much the 
appearance of slaked lime, and are like it friable betwixt the fingers; 
they adhere to the tongue, and their alkaline taste soon goes away, 
leaving in the mouth a strong taste of lime. Some small bits of 
charcoal are observable in their composition, and they never turn 
moist in the air. Half a pound of the salt lixiviated with water and 
evaporated gave only ten drachms, fifteen grains of very caustic salt; 
these consist, therefore, of a small quantity of alkaline salt united 
with a large quantity of lime. 

Cashub ashes ave of the colour of iron stone, and extremely hard, 
with many shining particles of charcoal in them; they have a saline 
taste, with a considerable degree of pungency; feel gritty in the 
mouth, and will dissolve in water. To extract the pure salt half a 
pound of the ashes were boiled in a pint of water, then that water 
poured off and another half pint put on the ashes, and so on till the 
ashes tasted no more salt; this boiling took twenty four hours, and 
the last water that came off had a strong taste of sulphur, and was 
blackish. A piece of silver put in the decoction was in a few mi- 
nutes turned almost black, but though the decoction was evaporated 
considerably, it did not turn silver black more speedily than before. 
The whole when totally evaporated yielded only ten drachms of a 
brown salt, having a strong caustic alkaline taste. 

Marcroft ashes are of a paler colour than the former, with some 
small pieces of charcoal in their composition; they have a strong sa- 
line taste, and so great pungency that they cannot be held long in 
the mouth. Half a pound dissolved in water, filtered and evaporated, 
yielded eleven drachms, one scruple and two grains of alkaline 
residuum. 

Our author then proceeds to consider the probability of manufac- 
turing them in this country. The blue and white pearlashes we have 
discovered to be pure alkaline salts, without any considerable mix- 
ture of heterogeneous bodies; their purity shews the lixive to have 
been strained through some close substance, such as linen or flan- 
nel. The blue ashes show by their colour that they have sustained 
the most fire, but both of them are so much alike that the one may 
be substituted for the other. 

Both nettles, furze and broom, which grow in such great quanti- 
ties here, all afford salts, But kelp, as it grows in such plenty along 
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our shores, and contains more sait than any other known vegetable, 
seems the most proper, were it not fora mixture of some sub- 
stance that renders it unfit for bleaching, at least of fine cloths, after 
they have obtained a tolerable degree of whiteness. 

The following is the account of the method of making potashes in 
Sweden, as laid before the Society of Arts—* Birch and alder is 
burnt by a slow fire to ashes, and then made into a paste with water ; 
this paste is plastered over a row of green pine or fir logs, above 
that is iai:l transversely another row of the same, and that likewise 
is plastered over. In this way they continue building and plastering 
till the pile be of a considerable height, which is then set on fire, 
and whenever the ashes begin to run, it is overturned, and the 
melted ashes are beat with flexible sticks, so that the ashes incrust 
the logs of wood, and become as hard as stone. 


a 
MR. DAVY’S SIXTH GEOLOGICAL LECTURE. 


In pursuing the subject of the changes taking place in the solid 
parts of the surface of the globe, Mr. Davy devoted the principal 
part of this lecture to the consideration of the causes and effects of 
volcanos.” 

To persons who inhabit countries not liable to these phenomena, 
they appear rather as accidents than as essential events in the order of 
things; but their extent, their constancy, and their ultimate ten- 
dency lead to a very different conclusion, and shew that they 
are even necessary and useful in the great series of the phenomena 
of nature. 

Volcanos have been active in all times, and in all quarters of 
the globe. A considerable part of Italy, of Sicily, and of the 
south of France, is volcanic. The Cordilleras of South America, 
the highest mountains of the world, abound in these fires, and in 
Iceland, in the Asiatic Archipelagos, their effects are constant. 

The striking circumstances in all the great volcanic eruptions are, 
said Mr. Davy, great productions of elastic matter, by which the 
ground is shaken and rent asunder, and earthquakes produced, and 








* Compare our translation from M. Patrin on the Theory and Causes of Volca- 
m0s, as given in our last volume and preceding number,———Eprr. 
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the pouring forth of a fused and iguited mass, consisting of the earths 
in intimate combination. 

Some persons have attempted to account for volcanic fires by sup- 
posing a central fire in the interior of the globe: but this notion, 
says Mr. Davy, cannot well be supported, for heat is communicable, 
and the surface in the course of ages would have gained the same 
temperature. 

We can reason only by analogy, from known concerning unknown 
phenomena. Fire on the surface of the globe is usually a result of 
chemical changes, and it is therefore reasonable to infer that subter- 
ranean fires depend upon similar causes, and the idea is supported hy 
their cessation, renovation, and varied duration. 

But what are the agents concerned in these grand and awful eleva- 
tions? The discoveries of Mr. Davy prove that the earths and 
alkalies consist of metals united to oxygine or pure air, and these 
metals are highly inflammable, some of them so much so as to burn 
even in contact with water. The mean density of the earth, as de- 
termined by Mr. Cavendish and Dr. Maskelyne, would lead to the 
conclusion that the interior consists principally of metallic matter, 
which may be alloys of the metals of the earths and alkalies with the 
common metals—and such an assumption, says Mr. Davy, would offer 
a ready explanation of subterranean heat and volcanic explosions ; 
for supposing water from the sea or lakes to act upon these inflam- 
mable masses, elastic matters would be rapidly disengaged, the 
surface would be broken, air would act upon the metals, inflamma- 
tion would take place, and the result would be laver, the metals of 
the earths combined with oxygine. 

Even a general hypothesis in geology might be connected with the 
same idea. Rocks are decomposed and degraded by water, assisted 
by heat and atmospheric.electricity. By the operations of volcanos 
land is raised and matter newly consolidated ; and it is possible to 
conceive electrical currents in the globe, by which metallic matter 
may be separated from oxygine, so as to preserve a perfect equili- 
brium between all the parts of the system, an order in nature which 
may be conceived to be represented by the ancient hieroglyphic of 
the Phenix rising from her ashes. 

The reasonings derived from the consideration of volcanic fires, 
relate to the future order of things, but cannot with propriety be 
applied to the formation of primary and secondary rocks, As yet no 
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lavas have been found analogous to granite or porphyry; and though 
difference of pressure may interfere, yet this should not be assumed 
but proved by experiments. 

The obvious and immediate effect .of voleanic fires is to increase 
the extent of the surface of the globe, and to raise land from the sea, 
and the soils produced from the decomposition are geuerally very 
fertile. Some of the most beautiful of the islands in the Mediterranean 
seem to have been produced in this way; and the fertile soil of the 
Neapolitan territory, of the Azores and of some of the Greek islands, 
is entirely volcanic. 

Mr. Davy concluded by some observations on the general harmony 
and beauty of the laws of the system of the globe, attesting the 
wisdom and power of the Deity. The evil produced by volcanic erup- 
tions is transient, the good permanent. The lava which destroyed 
Herculaneum has been for fifteen centuries a rich and fertile soil. 
The ashes which buried Pompeia have rendered a great country 
continually productive. The destruction is small and partial—the 
benefit great and general. In nature nothing must be judged of in 
moments, or from its immediate effects. Her operations are in years 
and in ages, and the ultimate tendency the preservation of life. It 
is by events apparently destructive that her powers are renovated. 
By her most awful and terrible agencies even the equilibrium of 





things is retored—age and decay are prevented, and she is preserved 
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LAWS RESPECTING LANDLORDS, TENANTS, AND 
, LODGERS. 

A LEASE must necessarily be for a shorter time than the lessor or 

landlord, possesses in the premises; otherwise it would come under 

the denomination of an ASSIGNMENT, and not a LEASE. 

No persons but such as are duly qualified should be employed to 
draw out a lease; for, by the statute of 44Geo. III. it is enacted, 
that “if any person shall, for or in expectation of any fee, gain or 
reward, directly or indirectly, draw or prepare any conveyance of, 
or deed relating to, any real or personal estate, or any proceedings 
in law or equity, except those who are qualified, having taken out 
their certificates, they shall forfeit the sum of fifty pounds.” 

In order to make a lease valid, it is requisite that the parties are 
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competent to make a contract, and that the landlord have sufticient 
interest in the premises to enable him to give a good title to the 
tenant. Lunatics and married women are incompetent; and, by the 
statute of the 32d Henry VIII. it was enacted, “that all leases of 
any dwelling house or shop, within this realm, or any of the king’s 
dominions, made to any stranger, artificer, or handicraftsman, born 
out of the king's obeisance, not being denizen, shall be void and of 
non-effect, The lessor and lessee are liable to the penalty of 
«one hundred shillings” each. 





According to law, all leases of a longer term than three years must 
be in writing; for, by the 29th Car. II. “ Leases parol, or by word 
of mouth only, will be void, if they exceed three years from the 
time of making; and two-thirds of the improved value of the thing 
demised must be reserved to the landlord. 

A lessee who covenants to pay rent, and to repair, with an excep- 
tion of casualties by fire, is liable upon the covenant for rent, 
though the premises be burned down, and not rebuilt by the lessor 
after notice. 

If a lease is made for a longer term than the lessor has therein, a 
court of equity will establish such lease for his term, 

When a lease expresses, that if the rent be unpaid at the day ap 
pointed, the lease shall be disanulled; yet, though the rent be claim 
ed on the day, and not paid, the lease remains valid unless an entry 
be made. 

When a person has a lease of a house for years, and agrees with 
the lessor to repair the house during those years, and leave it in as 
good condition as he found it, and any accident should happen, such 
as being burnt by fire, or lightning, blown down by tempest, or other- 
wise destroyed, the tenant must build it up again, so as to leave it 
in as good condition as he found it. 

If a landlord gives previous notice, he may enter the premises of 
his tenant during his term, though it be net expressly agreed, to see 
the state of the repairs. 

The tenant must deliver up possession to the lessor when the lease 
is expired, or he will be liable to the rent. 

The term demised is not affected when the lease is lost or mislaid, 
provided the tenant can prove the term to be unexpired. 

A covenant in a lease not to assign, does not extend to an under- 
lease for part of the term. 
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A lease may be dated back, but must not be dated forward. 
Assignment—This must necessarily be in writing; but there is no 

particular form necessary, so that the words be sufficiently clear to 

be understood by the parties. 

Where an assignment is proper, the assignee has the whole term of 
the assigner made over to him; then all that the assigner covenants, 
the assignee is bound to perform. 

A landlord may reject a proposed assignee; but if he accepts 
rent from him, after knowing of the assignment, he cannot after- 
wards bring an action of debt agaiust the lessee for non-payment 
of rent. 

Under-lease-—When a lessee, or tenant, grants only part of his term 
to another, the transfer is denominated -an under-lease; the under- 
lessee must fulfil his contracts with the lessee, but has nothing to do 
with the original lease granted by the landlord. 

Annual Tenant—In taking a house, it is necessary to agree that 
the taxes shall be cleared up to the time when the rent commences. 

A tenant, in taking possession of premises by agreement with the 
former tenant, or lessee, will be liable to pay rent and taxes in arrear; 
but he may look to the former tenant, or lessee, for re-payment. 

When a house is taken by the year, though the rent be paid quar- 
terly, the tenant, (while his payments are regularly made when due,) 
cannot be deprived of possession at any other time than at the end 
of a complete year from the commencement of his tenancy ; there- 
fore, if he took possession at Midsummer, he must quit at Midsum- 
mer, and notice must be sent thereof at or before the preceding 
Christmas. The same notice is requisite from the tenant to the 
landlord. 

Tenancy at Will—This once precarious and uncertain tenure is now 
generally construed to be a tenancy from year to year. 

Tenant at Sufferance—When a lease is expired, and the tenant 
keeps possession without any new contract, he is deemed a tenant at 
sufferance, at the former rent; but on the landlord’s acceptance of 
any rent after the expiration of the lease, the tenant may hold the 
premises from year to year, till half a year’s notice is given. 

Notice to quit Premises—It may be necessary on this subject to 
state, that much depends upon custom, The usual mode of letting 
houses is by the year; and, therefore, when no certain time is men- 
tioned, a tenant must be considered as tenant for one year, and from 
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year to year after, as long as the parties agree. The case of a 
lodger is quite differe t. Lodgings are generally let by the week, 
month, or quarter, and not by the year; and therefore, without some 
convincing proof to the contrary, a lodger is generally considered as 
a weekly, monthly, or quarterly lodger, according to the time agreed 
upon for the payment of his rent, which is the general rule of deci- 
sion, unless an agreement to the contrary can be ascertained. 

A LODGER, who agrees by the week, has a right to have a week’s 
notice ; a monthly lodger, a month’s notice; and a quarterly lodger, 
a quarter's notice, either to quit, or pay an advance of rent. 

Agreeable to the opinion uf eleven judges, among whom were 
Lord Chief Justice De Grey and Lord Mansfield, every TENANT 
FOR YEARS (or one who holds from year to year) is entitled to half 
a. year’s notice, which must be given in such a manner, that the TE- 
NANT must quit the premises at the same quarter-day on which he 
took possession; for instance, if his rent commenced at Midsummer, 
the notice must be served at or before Christmas, that he may quit at 
Midsummer. And they held the like law as to houses let at will, 
unless there be some usage or custom, in the place or district where 
the house is situate, to give a shorter or other kind of notice to quit. 
Many LANDLORDS, who have had TENANTS better acquainted with 
the law than themselves, have experienced much perplexity from 
their ignorance on this subject. 

On the question, whether the rule which requires half a year’s 
notice to be given to a tenant at will, also requires that such notice 
should expire at the end of a complete year from the commencement 
of the tenancy, the court held that it must so expire. 

If notice be given up to wrong time, or 4 quarter instead of half a 
year, such warning should be objected to as soon as possible; but a 
tenant may object to the insufficiency of such notice on his trial, 
though he did not when served. 

If the landlord cannot ascertain the time when the tenancy com- 
menced, he may inquire of the tenant, who must be served with no- 
tice to quit at the time he mentions, and must obey the warning, 
whether it be the true time or not, as it is agreeable to his own 
words. If he refuses to give the information desired, the landiord, 
instead of “on or before,” as in the following form, must insert, “ a¢ 
the end and expiration of the current year of your tenancy, which 
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shall expire next after the end of one-half year from the date hereof.” 


This is lawful notice. 

When premises are held by lease, or for a certain time and no 
longer, the expiration of the term is sufficient notice to quit, without 
any other. 

When a tenant comes in after any of the regular quarter days, he 
should pay a separate sum for the remainder of the quarter, and com- 
mence ANNUAL TENANT when the quarter is expired. 


A LANDLORD’S NOTICE TO HIS TENANT. 


“ Sir, 
“ I do hereby give you notice to quit the house, &c. you hold of me, 
situate at , on or before next, 
Your's, &c. 
Dated, §c. A. B. Landlord of the said premises. 


To Mr. C. D. the Tenant thereof.” 


A TENANT'S NOTICE TO HIS LANDLORD. 
* Sir, 

“I hereby give you warning of quitting your house, No. 
Queen-street, Cheapside, on or before next. 

** Dated the day of 1811. 

“ From your humble servant, 
“C.D.” 
“To Mr. A. B. the Landlord of the said premises.” 

These forms will also serve for HOUSEKEEPERS and LODGERS, 
inserting apartment, instead of house, &c. 

Cautionary Statements respecting Annual Lodgers.—Though 
apartments are generally let by the quarter, month, or week, yet they 
might be sometimes, with equal propriety, let by the year. 

ANNUAL LODGERS are properly admissible under a housekeeper 
who is the PROPRIETOR of the PREMISES, or who holds possession 
by a lease for an unexpired term of years, because such a house- 
keeper possesses all the responsibility of a landlord, and has a right 
of possession sufficiently extensive to enable him to give half a 
year’s notice to his lodgers, so that they may quit at the end of a 
complete year from the time oftheir commencement. It is necessary 
that the intentions of the parties should be clearly stated and under- 
stood, as this is not the usual way of letting apartments, nor is it 
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lawful under a TENANT who holds ouly from year to year, as will 
appear from the following statement : 

An ANNUAL TENANT took possession at Christmas, and let four 
apartments to different LODGERS, at pounds each per annum, 
to be paid quarterly; the first to A. commencing at Christmas; the 
second to B. at Lady-day; the third to C, at Midsummer; and the 
fourth to D. at Michaelmas. 

When a year or two had elapsed, the TENANT received half a 
year’s notice, on the morning of Midsummer-day, to quite the pre- 
mises at Christmas. 

The LODGERs contended that they had a right to be treated as 
ANNUAL LODGERS, because their agreement was “ PER ANNUM,” 
and consequently, that A. should have a full half year’s notice to 
quit at Christmas, B. at Lady-day, C. at Midsummer, and D. at 
Michaelinas. 

It happened that A. (the LODGER who commenced at Christmas) 
was absent till after twelve o’clock at noon, and consequently could 





not be served with a full half year’s notice to quit at the ensuing 
Christmas ; he therefore demanded possession for another year after 
that time. 

It was impossible for the TENANT to give any of his LODGERS 
the notice they required ; for the LANDLORD’s right of possession, 
which commenced at Christmas, could not be affected by any con- 
tract between the tenant and his lodgers. 

A stipulated rent “ PER ANNUM,” when paid quarterly, can 
only be construed to refer to the RATE of the RENT, and does not 
imply that a LODGER is to retain possession fora WHOLE YEAR, 
because this is the manner in which agreements are generally made 
by QUARTERLY LODGERs. But an agreement for a HOUSE, in the 
same words, would constitute AN ANNUAL TENANT, agreeable to 
recent opinions and decisions. This distinction between a HOUSE- 
KEEPER and LODGER is essential to the peace, security, and happi- 
ness of both parties; for it is this alone, which insures to the 
HOUSEKEEPER an opportunity of giving proper notice to all his 
LODGERS. 

On this view of the subject, the four LopGERs chose rather to 
accept a quarter’s notice, than to hazard the decision of a jury, 
which, if they kad really agreed for POSSESSION BY THE 
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YEAR, would, no doubt, have adjudged them all to quit their 
lodgings at Christmas, when the HOUSEKEEPER’s term expired, 
(See page 101.) However, to avoid disputes with the sharp-shooters 
of the present day, it is advisable to state the RENT by the 
QUARTER. 

Hence it is evident that ANNUAL LODGERS cannot properly be 
admitted under an ANNUAL TENANT; and that such a TENANT 
cannot safely promise more than a quarter's notice to his LODGERs, 
without any reference to the time of their commencement ; neither 
can he justly require any more from them. 

Ejectment.—This is a process by which lands or tenements may 
be recovered from persons holding unlawful possession after proper 
notice to quit has been given, and is a sure way to recover rent, or 
leased premises in lieu of it. 

When a tenant has given notice to quit, and does not, he is 
liable to an ejectment, the same as if the landlord had given him 
notice. 

In all cases between landlord and tenant, when half a year’s rent 
is due, such landlord may, without any formal demand or re-entry, 
serve a declaration on ejectment for the recovery of the leased 
premises ; or, if they are unoccupied, he may affix it to the door, or 
any other conspicuous part, which shall be deemed legal, and shall 
stand instead of a deed and re-entry. 

Fixtures.—When there are some fixtures belonging to the land- 
lord, and others to the tenant, it is necessary to specify them sepa- 
rately,—as those belonging to the landlord are included in the rent, 
while those belonging to the tenant are paid for, and may be either 
resold or taken away. 

Doors or windows, although erected by the tenant, must not be 
removed. Windows, when broken, though glazed by the tenant, 
must be restored. 

All fixtures erected by the landlord previous to the entrance of the 
tenant, if removed by such tenant, must be replaced before his de- 
parture, or he becomes liable to an action for waste. 

Whatever a tenant has put up in a house for his convenience, he 
may remove, if done within the term, except such things as cannot 
be removed without injury to the premises. 

Payment of Rent.—Rent due for tenements let from year to-year, 
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is commonly paid at the four quarterly festivals, viz. Lady-day, 
or March 25th; Midsummer-day, or June 24th; Michaelmas, Sep- 
tember 29th; and Christmas, December 25th. 

A person having rent due to him, from a lease for a life or lives, 
may sue for it by action of debt. 

If a tenant for years has to pay his rent on one of the feast days, 
and precisely on that day, then he must find out his landlord to pay 
him; but if his obligation be only to perform the covenants in the 
lease, he may pay it when demanded on the premises. 

Every quarter’s rent is deemed as a separate debt, for which the 
landlord can bringa separate action, or distress for non-payment. 

In the city of London, rent, under five pounds, may be recovered 
at the Court of Requests, Guildhall. 

The landlord himself is the person most proper to demand rent ; 
if he employs another person, he must be duly authorized by letter 
or power of attorney, or the demand may be objected to. 

If a landlord wishes to take advantage of a re-entry for non-pay- 
ment of rent, he must be careful to demand neither more nor less 
than is due; he must also shew the certainty of the rent, and when 
it was due, otherwise the demand will not be good, nor will any re- 
entry be given him. The rent must be demanded on the premises, 
or at the front door of the house, previous to the re-entry. 

Distress is the proper method for a landlord to recover rent in 
arrear, especially in a lease in which no rent is reserved, which is a 
demand in itself; for the estate cannot be taken from the tenant by 
distress, as is the case by re-entry; if he tender the arrears, the 
distress must be withdrawn. 

Where a tenant occupies any place by a verbal agreement only, 
the landlord may, in a court of law, recover a reasonable rent for 
the same. 

A tender of rent should be in the current coin of the kingdom, 
without any deduction of taxes or assessments, except a tender of 
land and property tax receipts in part. 

Double Rent.—By the statute of 4 Geo. II. c. 28, it was enacted, 
that if any tenant for life or years, or other person who shall come 
into possession, by, from, or under him, shall wilfully hold over 
any- lands, tenements, or hereditaments, after the determination of 
such term, and after demand made, and notice in writing given for 
delivering up the possession thereof, he shall for the time that he 
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shall so hold over, pay double the yearly value thereof; to be reco- 
vered by action of debt in any court of record. 

It was also enacted by the statute of 2 Geo, II. c. 19. “That in 
case any tenant shall give notice of his intention to quit the premises 
holden by him, and shall not deliver up possession according to 
such notice, then the tenant shall from thenceforward pay to the 
landlord double the rent, or sum, which he should otherwise have 
paid; to be levied, sued for, and recovered, in the same manner as 
single rent; and such double rent shall be paid all the time the tenant 





























continues in possession.” 

Although double rent may be recovered by distress, the same as 
single rent, yet double the improved value must be recovered by 
action of debt. 

If, after notice of double rent be expired, a single rent is accepted, 
such acceptance will prevent the penalty, until notice is again given, 
and the time expired. 

(To be continued.) 
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DISTRESSED MANUFACTURERS. 





REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS ON 
THE PETITION OF THE WEAVERS, &c¢. OF MANCHESTER, 
BOLTON, LANCASTER, PAISLEY, AYR, RENFREW, &c. 


T HE committee to whom the petitions, &c. were referred, have 
carefully and maturely examined the various suggestions submitted 
to their consideration ; all of which appear to your committee to be 
exposed to insuperable objections; some, as being of a nature too 
important and too extensive to fall within the limits of inquiry which 
the committee thought it their duty to prescribe to themselves; others, 
as calculated either to restrict the number of hands, when manufac- 
tures are flourishing; to confine workmen to trade, in which, by a 
change of circumstances, they may be no longer able to find em- 
ploy; to arrest the progress of improvement, and of facilities for 
abridging labour, on grounds which, at former periods, must have 
been equally strong against the introduction of the loom itself, and 
to infringe on personal liberty, in that most essential point, the free 
exercise of industry, of skill, and of talent; and have especially 
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considered the expedient suggested to them of administering pecu- 
niary aid out of the public revenue. 

While your committee fully acknowledge, and most deeply lament, 
the great distress of numbers of persons engaged in the cotton ma- 
nufacture, in various trades connected with it, arising from circum- 
stances which have caused the sale of cotton goods to decline, 
and consequently the demand for labour in these trades, and in 
that manufacture, to be reduced; they are of opinion, that no in- 
terference of the legislature with the freedom of trade, or with the 
perfect liberty of every individual to dispose of his time and of 
his labour, in the way and on the terms which he may judge most 
conducive to his own interest, can take place, without violating 
general principles of the first importance to the prosperity and 
happiness of the community; without establishing the most. perni- 
cious precedent, or even without aggravating, after a very short 
time, the pressure of the general distress, and imposing obstacles 
against that distress, being ever removed ; or, if the interference were 
extended to all trades and occupations, as it manifestly must be, 
when the system has been acted on in any, without producing 
great public mischief, and being destructive of the happiness and 
eomfort of individuals. 

But, above all, your committee are most decidedly of opinion, 
that grants of pecuniary aid to any particular class of persons suffer- 
ing under temporary distress, would be utterly inefficacious as to 
every good purpose, and most objectionable in all points of view; 
particularly as they could not fail of exciting expectations unbounded 
in extent, incapable of being realized, and most likely to destroy 
the equilibrium of labour and of employment, in the various branches 
of manufacture, of commerce, and of agriculture. 

13th June, 1811. 

In the evidence annexed to this report, it is stated by a Mr. Han- 
son,.that the average- wages of mechanics in Lancashire did not 
amount to more than eight shillings a week in February last, and 
that the average earnings of the cotton manufacturers, of whom one- 
third were out of employment, did not exceed seven shillings. The 
number of spinners in Manchester and its vicinity is computed at nine 
thousand, and the number of weavers, including women, at twelve 
thousand. When in full employment, the average earnings of the 
weavers are stated at eleven shillings per week, and when only partly 
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employed, at five shillings and sixpence, At the same time, the same 
witness mentions, that the common rate which he pays for country 
labour at his own residence, js two shillings and sixpence per day. 

A Mr. Smith from Glasgow was also examined, the substance of 
whose evidence was, that the earnings of the manufacturers in that 
part of the country are now only one-third of what they were nine- 
teen years ago. 

—— ee — 


RITES AND CEREMONIES OF THE HELG 
LANDERS. 


(FOR HISTORY OF HELGOLAND, VIDE VOL. V1.) 


Matrimonial connections take place im this island very early, 
and are always the effect of choice and inclination. The dowry never 
consists of any thing more, even among the wealthy, than a bed and 
an oaken chest. The young man is therefore not long in finding a 
girl to his mind, whom he engages, as they call it. If they are 
agreeable to each other, the consent of the parents is asked, and if 
he be of age to become a pilot ina short time, which he can do at 
the age of four-and-twenty, he receives permission to visit her on cer- 
tain days, namely, Wednesday, Saturday, and Sunday, and from that 
time the courtship begins. If a girl gets no suitor before she is 
eighteen, she stands a poor chance of ever having one, except it be 
a widower, and she gets the appellation of old maid. Widowers, 
however, seldom marry again, 

The eustomary presents between young people who are engaged, 
are, on his part, a psalm beok, with silver clasps and ornaments, and 
a silver broach in form of a heart, but seldom a ring; from her he 
receives a handsome purse, worked with silver and gold, a silver 
tobacco box, a pair of stockings, and a pair of large steck buttons, 

During the time of courtship he pays his visits regularly on the 
days appointed, to his intended bride; she is his partner in dancing, 
and on Sundays they walk together about the cliffs or in the corn 
fields, and though the courtship often lasts three or four years or 
even more, there are not many instances of their becoming tired of 
each other and separating: Indeed, there is generally cause for 
hastening the marriage; and the moment the parents perceive this to 
be the case, the necessary preparations are made, and if the parties 
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are natives, the marriage ceremony may take place ‘as soon as: the 
banns have been twice published at church. Until it has taken place, 
however, he is not allowed to go to sea, as the poor girl’s character 
would be irretrievably lost, were any accident to happen to him at 
this time. When the day of the wedding is fixed, in the afternoon 
previous to it, the bed is carried in procession as well as the chest, 
by young girls to the bridegroom’s house, where they are entertained 
with tea and cakes, and the bride goes about in full dress to invite a 
number of girls to attend her the following day to church. Ina the 
evening the bridegroom and bride go together to ask their friends to 
the wedding, and make a point of calling on those last, whom they 
most wish to see. 

As itis the custom to present a glass of wine to them at every 
house they go to, it is often midnight before their round is finished ; 
but should they find a house shut up and the inhabitants gone to 
bed, a mark made with chalk on the door answers the purpose of a 
regular invitation, 

On this day they invite their bride’s-maids and groom’s-men, for 
they have two.of each. This is an honour which is generally con- 
ferred on the nearest relatives. 

Oa the day of the wedding, the married men and youths meet 
about nine in the morning at the house of the bridegroom, whilst the 
women meet at the bride’s. When the men are all assembled, they 
proceed two and two to the house where she is, the bridegroom being 
in the front and on the right of his father; then follow his relations, 
‘ after them the married men, and last of all the bachelors and chil- 
dren. Arrived at the house, he is not allowed to enter the room 
where she is, but must remain in the hall, in such a position that they 
must not see each ether, nor is she allowed to sit down with her 
companions, but must stand the whole time, whilst wine, brandy, 
tobacco and cakes are handed about to the guests. The bride’s 
father, or he who officiates for him, gives notice when it is time to 
go to church. The pipes being put away and glasses emptied, 
there is a general silence, until the girl’s father going out of the 
oom, says, . 

“* Where is he who wishes my daughter for a wife ?” 

_ Oa which the bridegroom answers— 

“* J wish her for a wife.” 

o2 
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The father bringing another girl in joke, says— 

“Is this the right one ?” 

The bridegroom shaking his head, says— 

*“ No, that is not the right one.” 

After repeating this once or twice, he brings his geez out, and 
laying both her hands together, says— 

«J deliver up my daughter to thee—live so with her that thou 
canst answer for it before God and man.” 

The bridegroom then kisses her three times, and says— 

«« | intend so to live with her that it shall do me credit.” 

The procession now goes to church, which they enter by a door on 
the north side, only used on similar occasions. A wedding sermon 
is not customary; the usual form is generally read by the clergyman, 
who then gives them his benediction, and after this, the bride with 
her maids, and the bridegroom with both the fathers, return to ‘the 
house they came from, but without any other company. ‘The: bride- 
groom must, however, be in time to receive her at the door, 

The most unpleasant part of the ceremony for the bridegroom now 
begins. He must once more go round'to every one who was invited, 
and take them with him to the house where the feast is given. If 
any one is forgotten from oversight, he is sure not to come, and is 
highly mortified by the slight he conceives he has experienced. 
When the party is assembled they sit down to dinner—the ‘bride be- 
tween her two maids at one corner of the table and the bridegroom 
at the other. The guests sit down without particular order. The 
dinner is got up in great abundance, not only because the cooks and 

_relations carry part of what is left home with them, but because ‘it 
is distributed to the pocr. During dinner, the cook comes in and 
exhibits a blazing piece of rag to imply that her shift has caught 
fire. A tea cup filled with salt is then passed round, into which 
each guest sticks a piece of money as a remuneration to her for 
the loss. 

After dinner a song is sung by the whole company, which the 
bridegroom fixes upon, and then they recommence smoaking, and 
drink tea in which saffron and cinnamon are infused, which they call 
pomplepomp. ‘Fea made in this way is the greatest delicacy a female 
of Helgoland can have. They remain smoaking and chatting till 
seven, eight, or sometimes ten o'clock. They seldom dance on this 
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occasion, and then in the open air, on account of the smallness of'the 
houses. When the greatest part of the company is gone, the nearest 
relations of the bridegroom, and particularly his unmarried friends, 
accompany the young couple home, singing a song for the occasion. 

A curious circumstance now takes place. Some of the young men 
attempt in joke to enter the bridal room, which her female friends 
prevent by driving them back with stockings in their hands provided 
for the occasion by the bride, until the bridegroom comes. After this 
they sing one song as a signal for parting. 

As it is a great inconvenience to entertain these large parties in 
such small houses, and as on such festivities no one dare be omitted, 
who from friendship or relationship fancies he has a right to partake 
of them, many avoid the expence and the danger of making enemies, 
by going to Hamburgh and getting married there. 

In their christenings there is nothing remarkable, except that a 
number of little children carry the water to the baptismal font in 
silver cups. 

Their funeral ceremonies differ more widely, and are better suited 
to the occasion than those of most other places—ostentation and 
unnecessary expence being totally avoided. When a person dies, the 
body is wrapped up in a white linen cloth, ornamented with black 
bows. Some of the nearest relations remain with it constantly, and 
the young friends and acquaintances of the deceased of both sexes 
come in from time to time to sit with them. If the family are not 
too much depressed by the melancholy event, the young people play 
a game which they call the game of death, (a custom peculiar to the 

island) something like the game of forfeits, in which one of them hides 
a thing and the rest try to find it. This custom must appear to 
strangers both ludicrous and approaching to profanity. 

The goffin is made by the carpenters who reside in the Lower 
Town, and is carried up the steps by eight married or unmarried 
women, (according to the state of the deceased) to the house where 
the body lies. To be bearers of the coffin, as well as of the body to 
the grave, is esteemed an honour, and only given to their dearest 
friends. The eight men who carry the corpse, or sixteen, if it is 
brought from the Lower Town, prepare the grave the day before, 
and place the bier before the house. 

The Helgolander, who on any other occasion would think it a 
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disgrace to handle a spade, conceives it to be his duty and an honour 
to prepare the grave for his departed friend. 

On the day of interment, the bell is tolled, that those may attend 
the funeral that choose, for none are invited. During the parentation 
the nearest relations sit on each side the body, previous to which a 
hymn is generally sung. ‘The body is then carried out and placed on 
the bier, by eight men invited for that purpose. 

The clergyman goes before the coffin with all the school boys, and 
the attendants follow it. It is placed in the aisle of the church, and 
after the funeral service is deposited in the grave. The attendants 
return to the house in the order they came, and then disperse, 

On the following day, the friends of the deceased cover the grave 
with green sods, On these occasions there is no such thing-as 
treating, and indeed, such assistance as may be wanting, is not only 
given gratis, but is esteemed as honourable, and of course every 
thing is conducted with the more decorum. To those only, who dig 
the grave, a glass of wine is occasionally handed. They seldom or 
ever go into mourning. 

They have another singular custom. When any one has the mis- 
fortune to be lost at sea, prayers are put up for four weeks fol- 
lowing from the pulpit, for the recovery of his body; should it, 
however, not be found, the same procession takes place, the funeral 
service is read, and every ceremony is observed that would have been 
at the real interment of a corpse. 

It has been before observed that they are fond of feasting, in sup- 
port of which it is only neeessary to remark, that each fishing or 
pilot company making up their accounts, (which happens twice 
a-year), carouses for eight days together, as do the parish officers, 
churchwardens, as well as the examiners of pilots, when they settle 
their accounts. 

The women and children take part in all this feasting. It is like- 
wise the custom for the wives of those in the fishing companies to 
have a merry-making on Shrove Tuesday, when they go about to the 
houses of all their acquaintances to make a collection for the pur- 
pose. Some give them eggs, butier, &c. &c. and some give money, 
and what is wanting is taken from the stock purse, and deducted 
from the profits of the following summer. 


The men are not partakers of this, any more than they are of the 
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te-feast, which takes place at the beginning of the spring fishery, 
when the women meet together to eat scate. 

Besides this, the only amusement young people have, who are 
grown up, is dancing. Except, during Lent, every Sunday evening 
is passed in dancing, in the open air in fine weather, and in a booth, 
which they call the spring-house, when it is bad. Their dancing 
consists of almost a constant turning round, but has something 
peculiar and pleasing. The girls have stockings on purpose for 
dancing, on the feet of which they sew soles of leather. 

Among themselves they speak their own dialect, although all of 
them, with the exception of a few women, understand and can 
speak German. 

The origin of their language is from Friesland, but from their 
great intercourse with Germans, Danes, Swedes, Dutchmen and Eng- 
lishmen, a great number of foreign words have crept into it; for 
the Helgolanders, acting as pilots to vessels of all these nations, 
must understand a little of them, and make themselves understood, 
Some words, however, have been so corrupted as to become totally 
unintelligible ; for instance, guarantine they ae turpentine, and 
Gibraltar Jochemaltar. 

a 


METHOD OF PRESERVING ANIMAL AND VEGET- 
ABLE SUBSTANCES FOR SEVERAL YEARS. 
(Continued from page 307, Vol. V1.) 

Tue principle by which all alimentary substances are preserved 
and kept fresh, is ‘invariable in its effects. The result in particular 
experiments, depends upon the fitness of each individual application 
of the principle to the substance which is to be preserved, according 
to its peculiar qualities; but in every case, the exclusion of air is a 
precaution of the utmost importance to the success of the operation : 
and in order to deprive alimentary substances of contact with the air, 
a perfect knowledge of bottles and the vessels to be used, of corks 

and corking, is requisite. , 
OF BOTTLES AND VESSELS. 

I chose glass, 1s being the matter most impenetrable by air, and 
have not ventured to make any experiment with a vessel made of any 
other substance. The ordinary bottles have generally necks too 
small and ill made; they are also too weak to resist the 
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blows from the bat and the action of the fire: I, therefore, 
caused bottles to be made for my especial use, with wider necks, 
and those necks made with a projecting rim, or ring, on the im- 
terior surface, placed below, and resembling, in form, the rim which 
is at the top of the exterior surface of the necks of bottles. My 
object was, that when the cork had been forced into the neck of the 
bottle, three-fourths of its length, in the manner already described, 
it should be compressed in the middle. In this manner the bottle is 
perfectly corked on the outside as well as within. It thus opposes 
an obstacle to the swelling, or expansion, which arises from the 
operation of heat upon the substance enclosed within the bottle. 
This mode of forming the neck of the bottle is so much the more 
indispensable, as I have repeatedly known the swelling to be so strong, 
as to push out corks of three or four lines in length, though confined 
by two iron wires crossed. The bottles and vessels should he made 
ofa tough substance, the former having the weight of twenty-five or 
twenty-six ounces for each litre (nearly two wine pints and a half, 
English measure) that the bottle contains. The glass ought to be of 
equal thickness in every part, or it is liable to break in the water- 
bath. The form of the Champagne bottle is most convenient ; it is 
the handsomest as well as the strongest, and is of the best shape for 


packing up. 





OF CORKS. 

Economy in corks is gencrally very unwise, as in order to save a 
very trifle in the price of cork, a risk is incurred of losing a valuable 
commodity it is intended to preserve. As corking is made use of in 
erder to preserve and meliorate certain articles, by depriving them of 
all contact with the air, too much attention cannot be given to the 
good quality of the cork, which should be of eighteen or twenty lines 
in length and of the finest quality. Experience has so fully satisfied 
me on this point, that I never make use of any but superfine corks y 
these are, in the end, the cheapest. I further take the precaution of 
compressing, and, as it were, biting the cork, three-fourths of its 
Tength, by means of an instrument for that purpose, beginning at the 
small end. The cork is rendered more supple; the pores of the 
cork are brought closer ; it is somewhat lengthened, and its thickness 
is s0 much diminished at the extremity which is put into the mouth 
ef the bottle, that a large cork may be made to enter a very 
moderate opening. The action of the beat within the vessel is such, 
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that the cork Swells within,’ “atid” the corking is’ thus hemarnben 


perfect. 7 
OF CORKING, —— 

After what has beén just said, the absolute ‘rieééssity ‘Will be" ap- 
parent of liaving good ‘bottles, with ‘a projecting rim of eqital thiek» 
ness all round within the neck. — Excellent Superfine corks are als6 
indispensable, which have been oor pa reanse in the instrument three 
quarters of their length. ry ae 

Before I cork, I take care that the bottles containing fiqwor are’ 
filled only up to within three inches of the outer rim, ‘lest’ they” 
should burst from the bubbling and ‘swelling occasioned b¥ the ap* 
plication of heat to the water." When the bottles contain vegetablés, 
fruit, &c. they may be filled up to within two inches of the rim. ‘ 

I place the full bottle upon the bottle-boot already mentidned, be- 
fore which I seat'myself. ‘This apparatus ‘is to ‘be supplied with a 
strong wooden bat, a small pot full of water, and a sharp knife, 
greased with a liftle suet or soap, for cutting off the tops of the corks; 
which ought nevér to be raised much abdve thé head of the bottles. 
These arrangements beiag made, I place the bottle-bdot between my 
legs, and taking a cork of a fit size, I dip one half of it ito the little 
pot of water, in order to facilitate its entrance ; and having wiped the: 
end, I then put it to the mouth of the bottle, at the same time turn- 
ing it round, I hold it in this position with my left hand, which I 
keep steady, that the bottle may stand upright. I take the bat in my 
right hand, in order to drive in the cork by force of blows. 

When I find, at the first or second blow of ‘the bat, that the cork 
has somewhat ‘entered, I take my hand from the cork’ in order to 
hold with it the neck of the bottle; which I fix firmly and upright 
upon the bottle-boot ; and by dint of repeated blows, I continue to 
drive in the cork three-fourths of its length. The quarter of the 
cork which remains above the bottle, after having refused to yield 


any further to the redoubled blows of the bat, assures me, in the first - 


place, that the bottle is completely corked, and this same residue 

serves also to hold the double crossed iron wire which is necessary to 

bind fast the cork that it may be able to resist the action of heat on 

the water-bath. I must repeat again, that too much attention cannot 

be given to the corking: no cir¢umstance however minute ought to 

be neglected, in order’ to effect the rigorous exclusion of the air 
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from the substance to be preserved; air being a most destructive 
agent, and the one which is most sedulously to be counteracted in the 
eourse of the process. 

-The bottles being well stopped up, I then fasten the cork down with 
a couple of iron wires crossed: this is an easy operation, and any one 
can do it, who has once seen it done. 

I then put each bottle in a bag of canvass or coarse linen cloth, 
made for the purpose, sufficiently large to wrap, up the whole of the 
bottle up. te the very cork. These bags are made in the shape of a 
muff, open alike at both ends; one of these ends is drawn with a 
string running in a gutter, leaving an opening of about the width of a 
crown piece ; the other end is provided with a couple of small strings, 
in order to tye the bag round the neck of the bottle, 

By means of these bags, I can dispense with the use of hay or 
straw in packing up,the bottles ig the water-bath; and, whenever any 
one of them breaks, the fragments are preserved in the bag, Iam 
spared.a great deal of trouble and a number of inconveniences which 
I had.formerly to sustain, in picking up the pieces of the bottle out of 
the straw, or hay I then made use of 

When every thing has thus been prepared, and, above all things, 
well corked, tied, and wrapped up in bags, there remains nothing to 
he done, but to apply the preserving principle, that is, heat, to the 
substances duly arranged, and this is the most easy part of the 

on. 

I place all the vessels, bottles or jars, upright in a boiler, which I 
then fill with cold water up to the necks of the vessels ; I then cover 
the boiler with its lid, which is made to rest upon, the vessels. I 
cover the upper part of the.lid with a piece of wet linen, in order 
that the sides of the lid may exactly fit, and all evaporation from the 
water-bath be impeded as much as possible. 

When the boiler has been thus filled and adjusted, I light the fire 
beneath. When the water-bath begins to boil, I take care to maine. 
tain the same degree of heat for the greater or less.quantity of time 
required by the substances exposed to its intiuence. When this time 
has elapsed, I then instantly put out the fire by means of a coal- 
extinguisher. 

After the fire has been put out a quarter of an hour, & let out the 
water of the bath by means of the cock: after the water has been 
withdrawn half an hour, | uncover the boiler, and I do not take out 
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the bottles till one or two hours after the uncovering; and this ter- 
minates the operation. 

The next day, or a fortnight afterwards,” for that is immaterial, I 
place my bottles on shelves,-as 1 do wine, in a cool ahd shady place. 
If 1 purpose sending them a great distance, I think it worth while 
to pitch them before I place them on the shelves; otherwise this 
last. operation is not absolutely necessary. I have now by me, 
bottles which have been three years lying under a stair-case, the sub- 
stances contained in which retain as much flavour as if they were just 
prepared, and yet they were never pitched. 

We have just seen, from all that has been said, that alimentary 
substances, in order to be preserved, should be, without exception, 
subjécted to the application of heat in a water-bath; after being 
rigorousty excluded from all contact with the air, in the mamer, and 
with the precautions already indicated. 

The preserving principle is, as I have alrevdy observed, invariable 
in its effects. ‘Thas every loss I have sustained from any of the 
articles being spoiled, had no other cause than an erronéous applica- 
tion of the principle, or some negligence or omission in the prepa- 
ratory process already pointed out. It sometimes happens to me 
even how, that my operations do not perfectly succeed; but no man 
makes experiments in any of the arts, or in any branch of natural 
philosophy, without being liable to disappointment. Nor can any 
one therefore, who is employed im such a process as mine, flatter 
himself that he may not sometimes find his commodities spoiled from 
some defect in a vessel, or in the interior of a cork. But in fact, 

when due attention is given, these losses seldom take place. 
[To be continued.) 
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ON THE MISCHIEVOUS EFFECTS OF TEA, BOTH 
TO HEALTH AND COMMERCE. 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE TRADESMAN, OR COMMERCIAL MAGAZINE, 
SiR, 


Iris surprising, that in this age of improvement and discernment, 

16 steps have been taken to supersede the use of Tee in this country, 

the consumption of which has so greatly increased within the last 

twenty years, and which adds not a little to the diminution of the 
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bullion of the nation. Itis only of Jate years that the use of tea has 
become familiar to the lower classes, and I have lately witnessed. it 
(which) is the reason of this subject starting upon my mind) even in 
the kitchen of some respectable farmers of my acquaintance ; and jit 
qi has even crept into our men of war, andthe sailor now thinks he is 
| not equipped for a voyage, if he has, not his cow or tin pot made flat, 
with a hook in the front, to fix.on the galley fire, to boil his tea; with- 
| out dwelling upon the mischievous. effects of tea upon the consti- 
tution, which I am convinced is the cause of those numerous nervous 
| complaints which are now: so frequent in the British nation, I have 
only to call the attention of our legislators, to the alarming situation 
i | of.our colonists and planters, who might be so materially benefited by 
an increase of the consumption ,of sugar and coffee; I know the 
fallacy of trying to write down the vulgar prejudices of John Bull, 
and his infatuation for his favourite beverage tea, and the loss: to the 
revenue from a discontinuation of its consumption ;—-but if there was 
a reduction in one, the public benefit derived by a more general use 
of our own produce, would be incalculable. Tea at present is at an 
enormous price, and never was it known of such inferior quality as 
now generally sent home from China, as the greater the price the 
: | greater the inducement to that thieving nation, the Chinese, to cheat 
in that article, 






RUSTICUS. 






— 
ON THE PROPERTIES OF POTASS, SODA AND 
AMMONIA. 






Few discoveries in modern times have so powerfully excited the at- 
tention of the scientific world, as that of the metallic nature of potass, 
soda, and ammonia ; though this discovery has not hitherto been at- 
tended with any beneficial practical application. It can however 
scarcely be doubted, that a more pérfect acquaintance with the nature 
of metallic bodies, must be followed by improved processes in the 
modes of smelting the. ores, and in the various arts of metallurgy. 
| Potassium, or the metal of potass, has lately been procured in larger 
: quantities, by heating iron filings and potass together in a gun 

| barrel, or iron retort coated with clay, The colour of potassium re- 
sembles that of tin, it is easily cut, with a knife, and solders with itself 
at the common temperature of the atmosphere. Its most remarkable, 
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qualities are its levity and combustibility. It is considerably lighter 
than water; if the weight of a given quantity of water were ten 
ounces, that of the same quantity.of potassium would be only seven 
ounces ; it: is the lightest,.known-solid substance. When it comes in 
contact with water, it immediately inflames with great violence, de- 
composing the water and absorbing its oxygen. It will burn with 
intense heat and vivid light under the surface of water, and will pro- 


bably be found the most powerful agent in destructive naval warfare,: 


that has ever been employed. ‘The properties of sodium are nearly 
similar to those of potassium ; except that when pure it does not in- 
flame with water, but moves ina rapid manner along its surface, de- 
composing it, and absorbing the oxygen, Potass, or the vegetable 
alkali, in the purest state in which it is obtained by chemical means, 
retains seventeen per cwt. of water, even after being kept in a red 
heat for several hours; itis properly an hydralt of potass. When 
potassium is burned. in oxygen gas, it forms a substance containing 
more oxygen than potass, and is free from water; it is hard and 
almost infusible : but when it has parted with some of its oxygen and 
acquired a portion of water, it has all the properties of potass. Am- 
monia has only been procured as a metallic amalgam, united with 
mercury, or sodium. The manner of procuring it is, by placing a 
globule of mercury in a small cavity, made in a piece of muriat of 
ammonia, (sal ammonia) one wire from a voltaic battery is connected 
with the mercury, the other with the muriat of ammonia: the globe 
of mercury is increased in size, loses its fluidity, and becomes a 
solid metallic amalgam. 

The discovery of the metallic nature of the alkalies, potass, and 
ammonia, has been followed by the discovery, that all the earths are 


- also metals united .with oxygen. . These earths are silex, clay, lime, 


magnesia, barytes, strontian, and the newly discovered earths, zucen, 
uria, and glucine. 

Lavoisier in his Elements states his opinion that barytes, and some 
if not all the earths were metallic oxyds, but this opinion was not 
supported by any proof; and the experiments of Tondi, who asserted 
that he bad procured globes of metal from barytes, lime, and magne- 
sia, have generally been regarded as inconclusive, but perhaps they 
have not been properly investigated." By | means of the Voltaic 


. ‘Vide Mr. Kerr’s note on ‘the third édition of his s Translation of Lavoisier’ 's 
¥lemeats, p. 220, 
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battery, Dr. Davy procured very small globules of metal from all the 
earths, but they explode almost immediately after their formation, 
and absorb oxygen from the water, which is used to make the earths 
into a paste to be acted upon by the Voltaic battery in these experi- 
ments. Potassium, or the metal from potass, has the strongest 
affinity for oxygen of all known substances; when it is combined 
with the earths, and acted upon by the Voltaic battery, a larger globe 
of metal may be obtained from them. The attempt to decompose 
the earths by ignition with iron and charcoal had not succeeded in 
this country. The metallic nature of the earths will probably ex- 
plain many facts in metaljurgy and also in the natural history of our 
planet. In reducing metals from their ores, some of the earths are 
made use of as fluxes, and may probably affect the quality of the 
metals by uniting with them in a metallic state.* In the process of 
making malleable iron from cast iron, after heating it for a long time, 
it is violently hammered, which separates from it a brittle metaltic 
substance ; this Dr. Davy said was the meta! of silex combined with 
iron; but we were not informed by what means this fact had been 
ascertained. ‘To the union of silex with iron, Dr. Davy ascribed the 
hardness and brittleness of cast iron. There is a particular kind of 
steel manufactured in the East, which is so hard as to cut glass ; some 
of this steel has been analyzed, and is found to contain silex ; but 
whether in a metallic state, or the earth of silex, Dr. Davy did not 
mention. The earths being metallic oxyds at the surface of the 
globe, is no proof that they may not exist in the metallic state in the 
interior of our planet ; and the experiments of Dr. Mackelyne on the 
density of the earth, agree very well with the supposition. The whole 
globe is about four and one half times as weighty as an equal bulk 
of water would be, and this is nearly the mean weight of all the 
metals. 

Were we to admit this supposition, Dr. Davy said, it‘would not be 
difficult to explain how volcanos and earthquakes were produced. If 
2current of water should by any means find a passage and come in 
contact with any of the metals of the alkalies, or earths, they would 
instantly decompose the water, and absorb the oxygen; violent im- 
fiammation and explosions would take place, the metals united with 
oxygen would be thrown to the surface in the form of leva, earth, and 








* This opinion we find was advanced by Baron Born before the year 1796. 
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1° mud, Am experiment, giving a minute represcntation of these effects 
n, was exhibited, in which potassium, lime, and iron were placed in the 
ns model of a mountain made of clay. On water being poured into a 
rie cavity or fissure in the mountain, a violent combustion ensued, at- 
st tended with vivid flames; and the eruption of lava which run down 
ed . the sides of the miniature volcano. In this manner also, we may 
be conceive new continents to be raised according to some general law 
se of nature, when the present mountains and continents are worn down 
in and washed into the sea. In the course of these lectures, Dr. Davy 
X- } again adverted to the meteoric stones which had fallen from the 
ur atmosphere. These he supposed might be small bodies revolving 
re ; round other planets, which came i contact with our atmosphere. 
he é The earths they contained, he said, probably existed in a metallic 
of | state, and were inflamed and exploded by the oxygen or moisture 
ne, : which they met with in traversing the higher regions of the air. Of 
hie all the hypothesis which have been formed to account for these 
ith 4 stones, we confess this appears the least. probable. The principal 
en objection that was offered to these stones being formed by the explo- 
the sion of inflammable gas, in which the metals were dissolved, was, that 
of . to form a stone of equal size and weight with the one which fell on 
me Captain Topham’s estate in Yorkshire, would require one thousand 
but | cubic miles of gas. This objection does not appear to us of much 
not : weight. One thousand cubic miles of gas, if collected, would fill a 
the ' sphere of rather more than twelve and one half miles in diameter, or 
the a cube of ten miles. The meteor which passed over Europe in 1783, 
the was stated to be fifty-six miles above the earth, and to have a diame- 
ole ter and luminous tail six miles in extent. 
ulk ; If we suppose this inflammable metallic gas was extended in a 
the stratum over all the countries where it was seen to explode, the quan- 
_ tity of gas existing over any one place at the same time, would not be 
be very great, compared with the space occupied by a stratum of clouds. 
If _ The stones which have fallen in different parts of the world, are all 
: ih composed of the same substantes. ‘ Several of these stones were ex- 
yuid hibited. That which felt in Yorkshire weighed fifty-six pounds, 
t im those from France, America, and Ireland, were smaller. They were 
vith all coated with a black incrustation, when this-was broken off, the | 
and interior of the stones is of a light yellowish brown colour. They all 
es contain silex and magnesia, with metallic particles of iron and: nickel, 
aud some interspersed particles.of iron pyrites, Several specimens: 
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of meteoric iron were also exhibited; these contain iron and nickel, 
in combination ; the nickel giving to the iron a degree of hardness 
which makes it very difficult to work. The numerous and well 
attested instances of the fall of these stones, which have occurred in 
our own times, leave no room for doubting the truth of many narra- 
tions of ancient historians, of stones which had fallen in Greece, and 
different parts of the world. The melcine stones are all of a similar 
kind, and contain a combination of earths and metals which is found 
in no other stones; the internal evidence from this similarity of com- 
position, in all these substances which have fallen in Europe, in Asia, 
and America, is perhaps the most satisfactory that could be required 
with respect to their meteoric production. 

Great weight, or specific gravity, has been hitherto considered ‘as 
one of the characterstic properties of metals; but this Dr. Davy ob- 
served would not apply to some of the newly discovered metals. 
Calicum, or the metal from lime; and barium, the metal from 
barytes, are, like sodium and potassium, lighter than water. The 
combustion of manganese in its metallic state, and the metals tellu- 
rium, cobalt, and nickel, was effected by placing them on a piece 
of ignited charcoal, and passing over them a stream of oxygen gas ; 
being the first time these experiments had been exhibited. Tellurium 
burns with a blue flame, and rises in a dense smoke. Cobalt, nickel, 
and manganese burn like iron, throwing out vivid sparks. 

The acid, known by the name of oxy-muriatic acid, and so im- 
portant in the process of bleaching, has been stated by Lavoisier and 
the French chemists to be a compound of muriatic and oxygen; but 
Dr. Davy asserts that it is a simple substance «sui generis, not con- * 
taining oxygen, but possessing ef itself an acidifying principle when 
combined with an inflammable basis. Muriatic acid is, according to 
Dr. Davy, a compound of this principle with hydrogen. Some of 
the experiments exhibited in support of this opmion are the follow- 
ing: perfectly dry oxymuriatic acid gas and hydrogen gas were 
burned together without any water being produced, which must have 
been the case had this gas contained oxygen. The result of this 
combination is muriatic acid only. Phosphorus, and other inflam- 
mable substances, burned in this gas, yield results very different 

from combinations with oxygen. When the alkalies are heated in 
this gass, they form what are called; muriats. The oxygen of the 
alkalies is given out. According to Dr. Davy, muriat of soda, or 
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common salt, is a more simple substance than what is called pure 
soda; for the muridt of soda is the metal of soda, united with what 
is improperly called oxy-muriatic gas, but soda contains the metal 
united with oxygen and water. If this opinion were true, the class 
of muriats would be excluded from chemical compounds: but we 
confess we cannot see any reason why muriatic acid, whatever be its 
constituent parts, should not be as capable of uniting with the alka- 
lies to form a salt, as nitric and other acids. Many eminent chemists 
are still unwilling to admit Dr. Davy’s conclusions respecting oxy- 
muriatic acid, or what he now calls chlorine, from its yellow colour ; 
and the question respecting its constituent parts may still be con- 
sidered as sub judice. Dr. Davy has discovered a new gas, which is 
formed by the union of oxy-muriatic or chlorine gas with oxygen, 
their affinity for each other is weak, When a stream of nitrous gas 
is passed into this compound gas, it unites with the oxygen, and 
forms nitrous acid, leaving the chlorine gas unaltered in its pro- 
perties. 

The effect of oxy-muriatic acid in bleaching he explained by the 
affinity of this gas for the hydrogen of water, forming with it muriatic 
acid, which acted on the vegetable fibre; the oxygen of the water 
acting at the same time on the colouring matter. The corrosive 
effects of muriatic acid during this process are lessened if the oxy- 
muriat of lime be used. The oxy-muriat of potass is the least pre- 
judicial, but its price will prevent its application to the purpose of 
bleaching. Dr. Davy stated, he had found that the oxy-muriat of 
magnesia may be used with great advantage ; thougli its bleaching 
property is not so rapid in its operations, it is much less injurious 
than oxy-muriat of lime, which is commonly used. The oxy-muriat 
of magnesia will serve repeatedly for the same purpose. If heat be 
applied to it after it has been used, the hydrogen is expelled, and it 
is restored to its former state. 


oe 


ACT OF PARLIAMENT RESPECTING GOLD COIN 
AND BANK NOTES. 





Intituled, An Act for making more effectual provision for preventing the 

current Gold Coin of the realm from being paid or accepted for a 

. gteater value than the current Value of such Coin; for preventing any 

Note or Notes of the Governor and Company of the Bank of England 
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from being received for any smaller Sum than the Sum therein spe- 
cified, and for staying Proceedings upon any Distress by Tender of 
sach Notes. 


Wuereas it is expedient to enact as is hereinafter provided. Be 
it enacted by the King’s most excellent Majesty, by and with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, the Com- 
mons, in this present Parliament assembled, and by the authority of 
the same, that, from and after the passing of this Act, no person 
shall receive or pay for any gold coin lawfully current within the 
realm, any more in value, benefit, or advantage, than the true lawful 
value of such coin, whether such value, benefit, profit or advantage 
be paid, made, or taken in lawful money, or in any note or notes, bill 
or bills of the Governor and Company of the Bank of England, or in 
any silver token or tokens issued by the said Governor and Company, 
or by any or all of the said means wholly or partly, or by any device, 
shift, or contrivance whatsoever. 

And be it further enacted, by the authority aforesaid, that no 
person shall by any device, shift, or contrivance whatsoever, receive 
or pay any note or notes, bill or bills of the Governor and Company 
of the Bank of England, as of less value in money, except lawful 
discount, than the sum expressed therein, to be thereby made $0 
payable. 

And be it enacted, by the authority aforesaid, that in case any 
person shall proceed by distress to recover from any tenant or other 
person liable to such distress, any rent or sum of money due from 
such tenant or other person, it shall be lawful for such tenant or 
. ther person, in every such case, to tender notes of the Governor 
and Company of the Bank of England, expressed to be payable on 
demand, to the amount and in discharge of such rent or sum $0 due 
to the person on whose behalf such distress is made, or to the officer 
or person making such distress on his behalf; and in case such 
tender shall be accepted, ot fi ¢asésuch tender shall be made and 
tefused, the goods taken in such distress shall be forthwith returned 
to the party distressed upon, unless the party distraining and refus- 
ing to accept such tender shall insist that a greater sum is due than 
fhe sum s6 téndered, and in such case the parties shall proceed as 
usual in stich cases; but if it shall appear that no more was due than 
the sum.so tendered, then the party who ‘tendered such sum shall be 
entitled to the costs of all subsequent proceedings : provided always, 
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that the person to whom such reut or sum of mopey is due shall have 
and be entitled to all such other remedies for the recovery thereof, 
exclusive of distress, as such person had or was entitled to at the 
time of making such distress, if sue person shall not think proper te 
accept such tender so made as aforesaid ; provided also, that nething 
herein contained shall affeet the right of amy tenant, or other such 
person as aforesaid, having such right to replevy the goods taken ip 
distress, in case, without making such tender as aforesaid, he shall s¢ 
think fit. 
Provided always, and be it further enacted, that this act shall be 
in force to and until the 26th day of March, 1812, and no longer, 


MATT ow... CREE 
A DESCRIPTION OF THE CITY OF HAMBURGH, 
AND ‘ITS VICINITY. 


(Continued from page 19.) 

In proceeding to describe the orders of citizenship, we must ob: 
serve that there are two orders of what we should denominate 
burghers, distinguished by the names of grosse and kleine. The pyri- 
vileges which each of these orders possesses, consi: in their facilities 
of trade and commerce. Of these the grosse are under vio restrie- 
tion; but those called kleine can neither import or export any goods, 
by wholesale, in their own names, neither are they permitted to 
transact any business on the exchange. Their privileges in civil 
society, as citizens, are, in every respect, the’ same. But no 
foreigners can be allowed to conduct or exereis¢ any mereantile or 
even mechanical profession publicly, nor to keep a shop or become 
a member of any corporate body, neither ean he marry the daughter 
or the widow of any citizen, until he has been made @ burgher; 
which is to be effected in this manner. 

Any person desirous of becoming a burgher, must apply to an 
officer, called weddeherr, who is particularly appointed to receive 
such applications, as a part, at least, of his office. From him he 
receives notice of the time that he will be required to appear at the 
stadt-house, which is generally ordered to be on a Friday, But 
sometimes the business is conducted by means of a public notary or 
lawyer. 

On the party's appearing, by a summons from the senate, he is ré- 
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quired to declare his religion, his native country, and his name; and 
he is also to produce a certificate, from the drill-master, that he has 
been duly trained to arms and martial exercise and discipline, &c. for 
the space of three weeks, and consequently is competent to take an 
active part in defence of the state or government, whensoever it may 
become necessary. The expence attending the becoming a grosse or 
principal burgher is about one hundred and fifty marks.in specie ; 
but for a kleine, or little burgher, the expence will be about forty 
marks currency, besides the following fees, viz, to the secretary for 
the certificate of burgher, one mark and eight schellings, and as much 
to the drill-master ; to the clerk for entering his name in the burgher 
book, six schellings; to the harness-maker for the stamp to the gun, 
the same; to the two wedde-herrn Servants, twelve schellings ; and 
to the stadt-house porter who delivers the certificate, six schellings ; 
making in the whole four marks and fourteen schellings. We shall, 
once for all, remark that the mark is valued at sixteen pence of our 
English money, and the schelling is equivalent to an English penny ; 
by which estimate all sums of money, described in marks and schel- 
lings, may be converted into sterling, or the contrary, as the case 
may require. 

When the party soliciting to be admitted a burgher appears to the 
senate, he must be accompanied by a citizen to answer for his cha- 
racter; and, on his being presented to the burgo-master, or burgher- 
master, his friend is asked whether he truly believes him to be a 
worthy man, which is answered in the affirmative. After this the 
burgo-master addresses the new citizen, and asks him whether the 
gun he had that day in the stadt-house be his own, so as to be con- 
stantly in readiness for defence. He is then exhorted not to destroy 
it, or in any respect render it useless, or dispose of it, but to keep and 
preserve it for the service of the city ; when both of them declare that 
he will faithfully discharge this sacred duty to the community, The 
oath to this purpose, to be mindful of his obligation, is then adminis- 
tered to him. 

Besides the two orders of citizenship already mentioned, there is 
anether rank, which is called the foreign contract, This class of 
citizens enjoys the fullest commereial privileges equally with the 
grosse or principa] burghers, and is also exempt from all personal 
Offices of the state, to which they are obliged. Strangers who age de- 
sirous of becoming members of this contract are received by a com- 
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mittee of six senators, four wedde-herrn, two oberalten, two cam- 
marey burghers, and two sechzigers, (see p. 17, 18). At this time he 
is required to declare his capital, on which, when he is admitted, he 
is to pay an established per-centage, and the same sum yearly durmg 
the number of years for which he will contract. 

Having thus far treated of the civil and commercial government, 
we may now proceed to the ecclesiastical economy of this distin- 
guished city. Of this the senate, or civil government, is the supreme 
head, and constantly presides at the convocation, or ministerium, as it 
is called, consisting of the head or principal pastor of each parish, 
with sixteen deacons and archdeacons. After observing that the 
established religion is that of Lutheranism or protestant, and that the 
clergy are elective, we have to remark that such young men as are 
designed for the church, on their leaving college, are examined by the 
five head pastors of the city. ‘These are distinguished by the name of 
candidates, and, until their election to a church, they employ them- 
selves in giving instructions to others in languages, geography, divi- 
nity, and other arts and sciences, as well as in improving themselves ; 
and in the interval, before any vacancy happens, they employ their 
interest to secure success on such occasion. Each of the churches 
has three pastors, but their stipends are small ; and their families are 
seldom left in a situation, on the decease of any minister, to create 
envy, as not amoenting even to a decent subsistence. ‘The clergy are 
generally men of exemplary lives and good moral character, and com- 
monly not only exceed a mediocrity of learning, but are often of ex- 
tensive erudition. Their sermons are delivered extempore, and very 
frequently with eloquence and energy. They have no established 

form of prayer, and their service in a great measure consists of singing. 
They have a custom of confessing their congregations once or twice a 
year; on which they receive, at each time, such complement as the 
parties may be respectively disposed to bestow, not less than twelve 
pence. Amongst the celebrated divines to which the city of Ham- 
burgh has given birth, may be principally noted the pious and learned 
C.C. Sturm. Guernes Ralfink and Geverhart Elmenhorst, claim this 
city alse as thie place of their nativity. ; 

Of the other professions itis to be noted, that physicians are very 
numerous here; but their practice is different to that of English pro- 
fessors, for they visit their patients daily, in the same manner as our 
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apothecaries. Some of them are very learned; and these constant 
visits to their patients, afford them an opportunity of acquiring great 
experience. The climate is extremely capricious and unsettled, and 
this gives them an opportunity of gaining much practical knowledge, 
especially in chronic, rheumatic, serophulous, and gouty complaints, 
which are very prevalent. It is to be lamented, however, that their 
talents and attention, however laudable, are very often frustrated by 
the bad quality of the drugs which are furnished by the apothecaries, 
though they are cent. per cent. dearer than in London. They have 
no certain resource, like our Apothecaries’-hall, whereunto to apply 
for obtaining such as are genuine, 

We may next take a view of their military establishment, as it 
existed before the late usurping encroachments of the French; for of 
its present state we cannot pretend to give account, and if we could, 
we may conclude that the picture must be a gloomy one. It consisted 
of one thensand seven hundred and seventy-one men, consisting of 
one artillery company of ninety-two men, a company of dragoons of 
seventy-two men, and ten companies of infantry, each having one 
hundred and sixty men. “Of these a lieutenant with nineteen men 
were stationed at Ritzebuttel, of which place we have given some ac- 
count already (see page 4), a serjeant with seventeen men at Ham- 
burgh-berg, and a few at Bergersdorf, which is farther up the small 
river that falls into the Elbe at Hamburgh. But Hamburgh has no 
naval force, and never fitted out more than two ships of war, of fifty- 
four guns each, which was in the year 1667, to cruize against the 
pirates of the North Sea; of which one was accidentally burned in the 
bay of Cadiz sixteen years after, and the other, after making one 
voyage, was laid up and suffered to decay. The pay of the military 
force is, or lately was, as follows: The pay of a Reneral, per month, 
was three hundred and sixty marks ; the first major, two hundred and 
forty; the second, one hundred and eighty-eight ; a captain, one hun- 
dred and forty; the first lieutenant, seventy-eight marks and eight 
schellings ; a second lieutentant, fifty-nine ; and a common man, six 
marks and five schellings, or eight shillings and five pence sterling, 
being two shillings and one penny farthing weekly. This force was’ 
considered to be absolutely necessary for maintaining the police of 
the state, the sole object which such an establishment could have in 
view, for that protection, especially by night, which the civil police in 
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England, especially im the metropolis, is enabled, in all common cases 
to ensure, a8 it is in Hamburgh, the military being a dernier resort, 
never applied to, but in necessafy emergencies. 

In referring to its internal police, we have to observe, that the city 

of Hamburgh is divided into fifty-two wards ; over cach of which fs 
a hauptmann, ot burgher captain, with an ctai-major, having under 
him a company containing from fifty to sixty men. For the nightly 
guard it is provided that every night, about an hour before the shutting 
of the gates, two companies, whose turn it is to watch, belonging to their 
respective wards, are to assemble before the house of their respective 
captains, aud from thence, when the muster is complete, to march 
with drums beating and colours flying to their appointed station on the 
ramparts, Here. they are to remain, unless some disturbance shall 
occasion their presence elsewhere, until the gates are opened the next 
morning. Though the captain and etat-major appear in scarlet uni- 
forms, the common men wear a dark grey coat, and are supplied with 
a firelock and a sword. This burgher guard was not very highly 
esteemed within a few years past, as, in point of military appearance, 
either as to the men, their cloaths; or their accoutrements, their ap- 
pearance to strangers was rather contemptible. But we are to con- 
sider them in the character of a civil corps, not of a military one; for 
we ought only to consider them as an hired watch, and as substitutes 
for those burghers, who wish to be excused from attendance, and for 
that excuse pay the tax of wachi-geld to the captain of their ward, 
Each man receives for his attendance by night seven schellings and a 
half, or seveapence halfpenny sterling money. In addition to these 
two companies of burgher guards, the city watch parades the streets 
all night, and ery the hour, as they do in London and most of the 
principal towns of England. 

But each ward, ingase of any emergency, can furnish from five to 
six,hundred men, and. an army of thirty thousand men, when required, 
ean be raised in a few hours, Passive obedience and non-resistamce 
are sacred principles with tle Hamburghers. But these seem to have 
@pérated in such @ manner upon their minds as to paralyze their 
efforts for defence, and discipline had in consequence been so com, 
pletely relaxed, that this provision, though well calculated for the 
protection‘of the city, has been of little or no avail on various ovca- 
sions. It is on record, in times of very recent date, that the Danes 
have often, with a handful of men, possessed themselves of ‘the city ; 
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though there seems to have been something politic, if not wantonly 
irreligious, in all their proceedings, in selecting a Sunday for their 
operations. When they first came before the city, the inhabitants 
were engaged at church, and were thus surprized. Since that time 
they have constantly shut the city gates during divine service, to 
prevent a repetition of such a profane invasion. When they after- 
wards visited the city of Hamburgh, ina style of hostility, near the 
latter end of March 1801, little more than ten years ago, they came 
before it during the night of Sunday, and entered the city the next 
morning at the moment of opening the gates ; though their army con- 
sisted of no more than about five thousand men, under Prince Charles 
of Hesse, which such a provisionary force as we have stated, properly 
disciplined, might easily have resisted and destroyed. Yet our au- 
thor says, that resistance against such a force on the part of the 
citizens would have been fatile; in answer to which we again repeat, 
that, with proper discipline, and proper precautions, eight or ten 
times their number would have been insufficient for such a purpose. 
That they were sufticient, the citizens had but too much occasion to 
lament, when it was too late. The best political systems in theory, 
unless carried into execution, and acted upon with unabating energy, 
will only serve to mislead their advocates, and expedite the ruin of 
their respective votaries; a lesson this, which we cannot too much 
recommend to the consideration of those who are so zealous to reform 
the best constitution and government which the world has to boast of. 
Yet we are told, as our leisure is not sufficient to permit us to examine 
more authentic records, that they occupied all the posts round the 
town for nearly eight weeks, until the 23d of May, at which time 
they retired from before the city, with universal commendation for 
their regularity of conduct during their continuance there. 

We have yet farther to notice the very great alarm which was occa- 
sioned by the French army of Hanover in the month of June, 1803. 
This was productive of the utmost consternation to the citizens in 
general, but more particularly so to the members of the English 
factory. Of this confusion the Gallic marauders, as usual, availed 
themselves. The panic which it occasioned, emboldened the French 
to demand a loan of four millions of marks, or above two hundred 
and sixty-six thousand six hundred and sixty-six pounds sterling 
money, for the service of Hanover, of which they had forcibly 
possessed themselves. An effectual resistance might then have been 
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made to this insolent invasion, had the inhabitants reverted to the 
nature of their military constitution, and acted up to its design; but 
they yielded to the demand, and thereby lost that sum for ever. 
So far have they been from reimbursing the citizens, as they had then 
stipulated, that they have since taken possession of the city, and 
brought it within the grasp of their control and government. 

In adverting to the geography of this renowned city, we have only 
to observe that it is situated within the duchy of. Holstein, in the 
county of Stormar, in Lower Saxony, and was, before the recent 
Gallic encroachments, one of the largest and most flourishing cities 
in Germany. At the distance of fifty-three degrees and thirty-four 
minutes from the equator, and in longitude ten degrees and twenty 
minutes east from London, the longest day in summer is about six- 
teen hours and a half, and the shortest in winter seven hours and a 
half, being nearly in a parallel with the more southern parts of 
Yorkshire, not far from Doncaster. ‘Hence it belongs to the ninth 
climate of half hours: having for its boundary on the north and 
north-west, Altona, the county of Pinneberg, the district of St. John’s 
monastery, and the Alster river. On the west, south-west, and south, 
it is bounded by the river Elbe, which separates it from Hanover ; 
and on the east and south-east it has Lunenburgh and part of Hol- 
stein. 

Being situated on the banks of the river, its territories lie low and 
flat ; and the part which borders on the Elbe and the small river Bill, 
which comes in from the east, is liable to frequent inundations. The 
rest of the district is a light sandy soil; aid this so strongly imbibes 
the rays of the sun, which it faces, being in some measure sheltered 
from the north, that vegetation is much quicker than in many places 
considerably to the southward. But the winters are generally long, 
and very often severee The autumnal months are usually wet and 
cold, About the middle of December an intense frost commonly sets 
in, which frequently continues, with very little variation or intermis- 
sion, till about the end of March. Hence it can scarcely excite sur- 
prise that the Elbe should, in some winters, be so hard frozen, that 
vessels may load and unload on theice. As little business can be 
done during this season of interruption to commerce, the citizens in 
general appropriate it to amusement and pleasure. When the frost 
begins to give way, the weather is extremely pleasant for the two 
succeeding months of April and May, and for about a month before 
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the rainy season commences in autumn, At these times the air is 
settled and serene; and it has been observed that, taking the year 
throughout, and comparing one yeat with anotlier, the weather at 
Hamburgh is less to be depended on, and more variable, than in al- 
most any part of Europe. The transitions from one extreme to 
another, of hpat to cold, and of dry to wet, and the contrary, are so 
sudden, that all the four seasons are very frequently experienced 
within a few hours. The same remark has often been made, and not 
without good reason, of the climate of England ; of which the re- 
collection of our own observations affords abundant evidence, as might 
easily be demonstrated. We need only remark farther, for the infor- 
mation of strangers, that the general humidity of the air is such, as 
should be a caution to them to guard against the most prevalent 
diseases; these are, colds, rheumatisms, sore throats, and fevers, 
which very much abound in the winter seasons. Yet there is one 
thing remarkoble, notwithstanding the length of the days in summer, 
and of the nights in winter, th. heat seldom exceeds fiteen degrees, 
(we suppose our author means above temperate), nor the cold more 
than seventeen degrees (as we suppose, below it) by Fahrenheit’s 
thermon.eter. 

The city of Hamburgh, comprehending the ramparts, with the 
Alster-basen cad the harbour, is about five English miles in circum- 
ference, and contains abeut six willions three hundred and ninety- 
seven thousand seven hundred square yards. The ramparts are con- 
siderably elevated, and are’ upwards of one hundred feet broad. 
They are surrounded by’a wide and deep ditch, and there are 
redoubts at certain distances; these encompass the city entirely from 
the river Etbe on the south side, and round the north towards the land 
unto the west side, where again they join the Elbe, nearly in the 
form of an ellipsis. Of this the longest extent or transverse is about 
eight thousand feet, being something more than a mile and a half Eng- 
lish, and the shortest extent or conjugate is about six thousand feet, 
or an English mile and something more than a furlong, in breadth, 
More than two-thirds of the periphery are thus occupied and de- 
fended by these walls, which exceed the véry renowned walls, so 
famous in history, of Babylon and Nineveh. Before these walls and 
ramparts were raised, about the beginning of the seventeenth century, 
the city gates were within the limits of the present city; for the 
Millern-gate, or Altoya Thor, was near the Constantine bridge, when 
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it was known by the name of Schar Thor, and at this time the Dam 
Thor was between St. Peter’s church and the Alster bason. Before 
that alteration, therefore, the whole space to the north and north- 
west, from and including the Admira/itet Strasse and the Newenwall 


to the ramparts, consisted of fields, or was laid out in gardens. It 
has also been observed that this city is so compactly and orderly 
built, that a person may without dithiculty or haste, walk across it in 
any direction in half an hour. A sight of the plan of this noted city 
must be sufficient to satisfy any person of the correctness of such a 
statement. 

This city is guarded also by six gates, which serveat the same 

time both for defence and accommodation. The four principal ones 
are on the land side, which are, the Millern or Altona gate, the Dam 
gate, the Stein gate, and the Deich gate. There are two smaller gates 
towards the river Elbe; these are, the Sand gate, and the Brock 
gate. Besides these are two floating bridges, called Baums, the 
design and intention of which is to shut the harbour at night for se- 
curity to the shipping, which is done at the same time with the shut- 
ting the gates. These are regulated by the season of the year; and, 
as a good general direction, are opened in the morning nearly about 
sun-rise, or a little after, and shut in the evening also a little after 
sun-set. After these gates and baums are closed, the keys are regu- 
larly carried to the house of the youngest burgher-master, and no 
person can go out of the city, or enter it, on any account, until they 
are opened the next morning. In this respect, however, a relaxation 
has been granted within a few years past, in favour of the inhabitants, 
whose business may require such an indulgence; so that the Stein 
gate is allowed to be open until eleven o'clock at night, for which 
privilege every person passing through it, after the time of shutting 
the other gates, must pay two-pence. 

Having already mentioned the walls, we may add, that the fortifi- 
cations consist of twenty-two bastions within the gates, and that the 
out-works extend on the east side an English mile and a halt, and on 
the north-west side about half a mile.’ At this limit is a small fort, 
called the Stern Schanz, or Star fort. To the north-east from the 
city is the noble lake formed by the A'ster, which is nexiiy five 
English miles in circuit, though somewhat irregular; which unites 
with a spacious bason within the walls, called the Binnen Alster, 
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about one thousand feet square. As the water from this bason flows 
through different canals to the Elbe, it drives in its way a number of 
eorn mills, The canals, which are called flcete, are very numerous ; 
and for the most part are deep enough to admit vessels of six hun- 
dred tons burden to come to the very doors of the warehouses. Over 
these canals are no less than eighty-five wooden bridges, the repairs 
ef which, from time to time, are productive of a very considerable 
expense. Under most of them is a place of convenience for persons 
to retire to, as was formerly the case in some cities and towns of 
England ; but as these frequently proved a very great nuisance, since 
accommodations have been more general, and appropriated to most 
houses, they have been mostly removed or permitted to lay dor- 
maut. 

The city of Hamburgh is divided into two parts, the oLD and the 
NEW; and, as we have before stated, contains five parishes, which 
are called kirkspiels. The old town is that which existed before the 
raising the walls and ramparts ; in which part the streets are, for the 
most part, narrow, crooked, and badly paved. The new town, which 
consists of the part which was enclosed by the walls, as before has 
been observed, is more open; and the Neuenwall and Admiralitat 
strasse in particular, which divide the whole city in nearly two equal 
parts from north-east to south-west, with the Koh/hoven and Jung- 
fernstieg, are broad and well paved, and otherwise kept in good con- 
dition. A few of the other streets also are tolerable; and in those 
streets especially, which have trees planted before the houses, you 
have not only an agreeable shade, but a cheerful and lively appear- 
ance during the summer months. But there is no raised pavement in 
them for foot passengers, and in general they are very dirty. It is 
also very dangerous to walk the streets, from the great number of 
coaches, drays, wheelbarrows, besides crowds of men and women 
with pails and baskets, which are constantly passing along in a conti- 
nual bustle; so that you are in danger of being thrown down, without 
the greatest vigilance and attention, or at least of being covered with 
dirt, or receiving some more serious injury. 

In a city, of whose police we have given some account, the lives of 
the inhabitants seem to be less highly estimated than we should have 
imagined, from so strict a regulation. The coachmen, in general, are 
very careless and inattentive, and seldom call out, as they are re- 
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quired to do in England, to warn any persons of danger, so as fre- 
quently to run over them with impunity. Many of the people also 
are no less stupid and deaf to all alarms of danger. Accidents are, 
therefore, far from infrequent; but they are never heard of by the 
public, as such misfortunes are forbidden to be reported in the news- 
papers. When they are detected, the only satisfaction which the in- 
jured persons or their relatives can obtain, is to have the drivers 
mulcted in a few dollars, when they are permitted to do the like 
again. 

Of the squares, or places, which are here called markts, there are 
nine, the names of them being as follows. Besides the Berg, the 
most ancient of all of them are the Grosse Neuemarkt, Ginsemarkt, 
Hopfenmarkt, Pferdemarkt, Scharmarkt, Zeughausmarkt, Schweine- 
markt, and Fischmarkt. Such being the means of accommodation 
for the inhabitants in general, in addition to the advantages and con- 
veniences of the canals to the merchants, already mentioned, we may 
properly notice here the facilities which have occasioned the forma- 
tion of the canals for these important purposes. These will lead us 
once more to the famous river Elbe, by means of which the mer- 
chants of Hamburgh are enabled to traverse the ocean with their 
ships, and to communicate with the most distant ports in every part 
of the glebe. The tide of this noble river rises commonly, even as 
high as Hamburgh, from nine to twelve feet, At sprimg tides, if 
there be a strong westerly wind, it frequently rises so as to inundate 
a part of the city, and the inhabitants are then obliged to pass along 
the streets in boats. Those who reside on the borders of the canals 
are often seriously incommoded by the disagreeable stench arising 
from their stagnancy; for, notwithstanding the strong ebb and flow 
of the tide, the current is not powerful enough to clear them from 
their filth and nastiness. The tide, which flows to about twenty 
English miles above Hamburgh, proves essentially advantageous for 
foreign commerce; though it meets with considerable interruption 
below the town, where the river divides itself into various channels 
or branches, by which several fertile islands are formed between the 
Holstein and the Hanover shores. 


(To be continued in our nest.) 
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HISTORY AND PRACTICE OF DYING. 


(Continued from p. 302, Vol. VI.) 


A DYE house, which should be set down as near as possible to a 
stream of water, should be spacious and well lighted. It should be 
floored with lime and plaster, and proper means should be adopted to 
carry off water or spent baths, by forming channels or gutters, so 
that every operation may be conducted with the utmost attention to 
cleanliness. 

The size and position of the cauldrons age to be regulated by the 
nature and extent of the operations for which they are designed, 
excepting for scarlet and other delicate colours, in which tin is used 
as a mordant, in which case tin vessels are preferable, the cauldrons 
should be of brass or copper. Brass being less apt than copper to 
be acted on by means of chemical agents, and to communicate spots 
to the stuff, is fitter for the purpose of a dying vessel: these vessels 
should be particularly clean, and those of the largest size should be 
furnished at the bottom with a pipe and a stop cock, for the greater 
conveniency of emptying them ; and there must be a hole in the wall or 
chimney above each copper to admit poles for the purpose of drain- 
ing the stuffs which are immersed, so that the liquor may fall back 
into the vessel. 

Dyes for silk, where a boiling heat is found not necessary, are 
prepared in troughs or backs, which are long copper or wooden 
vessels. The colours which ave used for silk are extremely delicate, 
they must, therefore, be dried quickly, that they may not be long ex- 
posed to the action of ibe air for fear of change; so that it is neces- 
sary to have a drying room heated by a stove. The silk is stretched 
on a moveable pole, which, by the dyers, is called a shaker ; this is 
hung up in the heated chamber, and kept in constant motion, to pro- 
mote the evaporation, 

For pieces of stuff a winch or a reel must be constructed ; the ends 
of which are supported by two iron forks, which may be put up at 
pleasure in holes made in the curb on which the edges of the copper 
rest. The manipulations of dying are neither difficult nor compli- 

cated ; their object is to impregnate the stuff to be dyed with the co- 
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louring particles which are dissolved in the bath; for this purpose 
the action of the air is necessary, not only in fixing the colours, but 
also in rendering them more vivid, whilst those which have not been 
fixed in the stuff are to be carefully removed. In dying whole 
pieces of stuff, or a number of pieces at once, the reel must be em- 
ployed; one end of the stuff is first laid across it, and by turning it 
quickly round, the whole passes successively over it; then by turn- 
ing it the contrary way that part of the stuff which was first im- 
mersed will be the last in the second immersion, and thus the colour- 
ing matter will be communicated as equally as possible. 

In dying wool in the fleece a kind of broad ladder, with very close 
rounds, called by the dyers a scraw or scray, is used; this is placed 
over the copper, and the wool is put upon it, for the purpose of drain- 
ing and exposure to the air, or when the bath is to be changed. If 
wool is dyed in the state of thread or in skeins rods are to be passed 
through them, and the hanks turned upon the skeins sticks in the 
liquor. This is called shaking over. When silk or thread are in 
the same state it undergoes a similar operation. The wringing out 
to separate the superabundant colouring articles, which are not fixed 
in the stuff, should be performed with a cylindrical piece of wood, 
one end of which is fixed in the wall or in a post. 

The qualities and effects of the different kinds of waters may be 
considered as the most essential agents in the art of dying; that 
which is muddy or contains any putrid substances should never be 
employed, nor any which possess qualities that can be distinguished by 
the taste. Water, which holds im solution earthy salts, has a very 
considerable action on colouring matters, and it is chiefly by means 
of these salts. Such, for instance, are the nitrates of lime and mag- 
nesia, muriate of lime and magnesia, sulphate of lime and carbonate 
of lime and of magnesia, These salts, which have earthy bases, op- 
pose the solution of the colouring particles, and by entering into com. 
bination with many of them cause a precipitation, by which means 
the colour is at one time deeper, and at another time duller and 
more faint than would otherwise be the case. ; 

It is of much consequence to be able to distinguish the different 
kinds of water which come under the denomination of hard water, 
that they may he avoided in the essential operations of dying; but 
to detect different principles contained in such waters, and to ascer- 
tain their quantity with precision, requires great skill and delicate 
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management of chemical operations, so that we shall content our- 
selves with mentioning some simple tests which are of easy ap- 
plication. 

One of these tests is the solution of soap, by which it may be dis- 
covered whether water contains so large a portion of any of these sa- 
line matters as may be injurious to the process. Salts which have 
earthy bases have the property of decomposing soap by the action of 
double affinity: the acid of the salt combines with the alkali of the 
soap, and remains in solution while the earth of the salt and the oil 
of the soap enter into combination, and form an earthy soap, whieh 
is insoluble in water, and produces the curdling appearance, which is 
the consequences of this new combination. Water then which is 
limpid and not stagnant, which has no perceptible taste or smell, and 
has the property of dissolving soap without decomposition, may be 
considered as sufficiently pure for the purpose of dying. But as 
pure water cannot always be procured, means of correct water that 
would be injurious has been adopted. Water, in which bran has 
been allowed to become sour, is most commonly employed for this 
purpose, this is known in the trade by the name of sours; the me- 
thod of preparing which is as follows:—twenty-four bushels of bran 
are put into a vessel that will contain about ten hogsheads; a large 
boiler is filled with water, and when it is just ready to boil it is 
poured into the vessel. Soon after the acid fermentation begins, and 
in about twenty-four hours the liquor is ready for use. Water which 
is impregnated with earthy salts, after being treated in this way, forms 
no precipitate in boiling. It is probable, that the sour water decom- 
poses the carbonate of lime and magnesia, because the vegetable acid 
which is formed during the fermentation, combines with the earthy 
basis, and sets the carbonic acid at liberty. 

We will now treat of the substances employed in dying red. The 
celouring matters principally used for this purpose are Madder, 
Cochineal, Kermes, Lac, Archil, Carthamus, Brazil wood, and 
Logwood. 

Madder is the production of various parts of Europe, but the 
best is reckoned to come from Zealand. ‘The colouring matter of 
madder is soluble in aicohol, and by evaporation a deep red resi- 
duum is formed. In this solution sulphuric acid produces a fawn 
coloured precipitate ; fixed alkali one of a violet colour; and the 
sulphate of potash a precipitaie of a fine red. Alum, nitre, chalk, 
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acetate of lead, and muriate of tin, afford precipitates in the solution 
of madder, in alcohol of various shades. The colouring matter of 
madder is also soluble in water. 

Cochineal, the next colouring matter of red, (which we have given 

a history and full account of, page 193, vol. v.), is an insect, the 
colour of which being extracted by steeping in water, is of a fine 
purple shade. In a dry place cochineal may be kept for a long time 
without losing any of its properties, and it has been known by expe- 
riments, ‘té have produced the same effect after a period of one hun- 
dred an@thirty years. The decoction from this insect also, may be 
kept for a length of time, without losing its transparency, or becoming 
putrid. A small quantity of sulphuric acid, added to the decoction 
of cochineal, produces a red colour inclining to yellow, and a small 
quantity of beautiful red precipitate. A solution of tartar converts 
the decoction to a yellowish red colour. 

Kermes, another animal substance for dying red, is an insect which 
breeds on a species of oak chiefly obtained from Languedoe, Spain, 
and Portugal. The name is derived from the Arabic, signifying a 
little worm, vermiculus, and from which we have the word vermilion, 
the pigment in the manufacture of which it is the principal ingredient. 
These insects are collected in the months of May and June, when the 
female, which alone is useful, is distended with eggs. To destroy 
the young insects, the kermes is exposed to the steam of vinegar for 
about half an hour, or steeped in vinegar for ten or twelve hours. 
They are afterwards dried on linen cloths, and brought to market. 
Kermes is one of the most ancient dying drugs, and although the 
colours which it communicates to cloth, are less bright and vivid than 
those of cochineal, yet they have been found to be exceedingly per- 
manent. The fine blood red colour which is to be seen on old - 
tapestries in different parts of Europe, was produced from kermes, 
with an aluminous mordant, and seems to have suffered no change 
after a period of two or three hundred years. The colour obtained 
from kermes was formerly called scarlet in grain, because it was sup- 
posed that the insect was a grain. 

Lac is an animal production, which has been long known in India, 
principally for dying silks. ‘Three kinds of lacs are well known. in 
commerce,—Stick lac is the substance or comb in its natural state, 
forming a crust on the small branches of the crotum lacciferum of 
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Linneus; seed lac is said to be only the same separated from the 
twigs, and reduced into small fragments ; shell lac is prepared from 
the cells, liquified, strained and formed into thin transparent lamine ; 
there is also a fourth kind, called lump lac, which is obtained from 
the seed lac by liquefaction, and afterwards formed into cakes, The 
best lac is of a deep red colour; when it is pale and pierced at the 
top, the value is greatly diminished, for then the insects have left 
their cells, and it can no longer be of use as a dye stuff. The decoc- 
tion of powdered stick Jac, in water, gives a deep crimson colour. 
With one-fifth of borax, lac becomes more soluble in water, Pure 
soda, and carbonate of soda, completely dissolve the different kinds 
of lac, and produce a deeper colour than obtained by means of 
borax. 

Archil is a vegetable substance, employed in the form of a paste, 
and is of a red violet colour; that called canary archil, because the 
lichen from which it is prepared grows abundantly in the Canary 
islands. It is prepared by reducing the plant to a fine powder, 
which is afterwards passed through a sieve, and slightly moistened 
with stale urine. The mixture is daily stirred, each time adding a 
certain proportion of soda in powder, till it acquires a clove colour. 
It is then put into a wooden cask, and urine, lime water, or a solution 
of sulphate of lime, (gypsum) is added in sufficient quantity to cover 
the mixture. In this state it is kept; but to preserve it any length of 
time, it is necessary to moisten it occasionally with urine, .By a 
similar preparation, other species of lichen may be used in dying. 
Archil is soluble in alcohol, ammonia, and even water, and this 
tincture is employed in making spirit of wine thermometers. 

Carthamus, or bastard saffron, is the flower of an annual plant, 
cultivated in Spain, Egypt, and the Levant ; these are pressed between 
two stones, to squeeze out the juice, when they are washed several 
times with salt water, pressed between the hands, and spread on mats 
to dry in the open air. Carthamus contains two colouring substances, 
the one yellow, which is soluble in water ; the other red, which is solu- 
ble in alkaline carbonates, and it is precipitated by means of an acid. 
From this last method is procured the substance called rouge, used 
asa paint for the skin. The solution of carthamus is prepared by 
crystals of soda, and precipitated with lemon juice, having stood 
some days to settle. After being dried on Delf plates, with a gentle 
beat, the precipitate is separated, and ground accurately with talc, 
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which has been previously reduced to a very subtile powder, and on 
the firmness of the talc depends the difference between the cheaper 
and dearer kinds of rouge. 

Brazil wood, which is so much used in dying, takes its name 
from its first being introduced from Brazil, jin South America; it 
is so hard, and of so much density, as to sink in water; the whole of 
its colouring matter may be extracted by continuing its boiling sufli- 
ciently. The tincture of this wood in alcohol, gives to hot marble a 
red colour, which afterwards changes to violet. 

Logwood, called also India or Campeachy wood, is a tree which 
grows to a considerable size in Jamaica, and eastern shore of the bay 
of Campeachy. It yields its colouring matter, which is a fine red, 
very copiously to alcohol ; when left some time to itself, it begomes 
yellowish, and at length black, Alkalies produce a deep colour, and 
convert it toa purple or violet. Sulphate of iron occasions a bluish 
black colour. With sulphuric and muriatie acids, the supernatent 
liquor is of a deep red colour. 

(To be continued.) 


em 


INTERESTING ACCOUNT OF THE PRESENT 
STATE OF GIBRALTAR. 


WE entered, says our journalist, by a narrow draw-bridge, that 
communicates from the ramparts with a flight of wooden steps, or 
circular stair-case erected on the beach, called Ragged Staff; this is 
the principal entrance into the garrison from the harbour ; the other 





- entrances are at two moles. The communication by land is over a 


narrow road, just wide enough for two carriages to pass, and is about 
five hundred feet in length. The sea washes up to it on one side, 
and on the other is a pond of stiil water, reaching close to the rock. 
This road is mined, and, if it were destroyed, the garrison could not 
be approached but by passing through the tide. 

The rock is about three miles in circumference, it is long and 
narrow, and not accessible on the eastern side ; the north end boldly 
rises seventeen hundred feet, which is its highest elevation, and on the 
extreme height is a large mortar, called the “ Rock-mortar.” 

Here the famous galleries or excavations are formed. -These are 
chambers containing guns, extending from two to four hundred yards 
u2 
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in length, in several tiers of some hundred feet above the base. 
They communicate with each other by stair-cases, cut within the 
rock, and leading into some large apartments, distinguished by the 
names of St. George’s-hall, Cornwallis’s-hall, the Star-chamber, &c. 
The only light they receive is admitted from the holes where the guns 
are pointed, and some parts of the passages are quite dark. The guns 
are inclined in the direction to defend the approach to the town, from 
the Spanish main, and their elevation is so great as to render it almost 
impossible to fire a shot into the galleries ; the men are, consequently, 
not exposed to injury from an enemy’s fire. These works have been 
very considerably extended since the siege in 1782, and at that time 
the Prince de Condé, who had permission to enter the garrison a few 
hours after the trace, said, “ that the undertaking was of such a 
nature, that none but the English could have accomplished it.” The 
vestiges of a strong work are to be seen near here, called the ‘‘ Moors’ 
Castle,” and extending ina line from the bottom almost to the top of 
the rock ; but they are useless in modern fortifications, and shew num- 
berless marks of the enemy’s shot. It would be uninteresting for me 
to enumerate all the batteries that are on the rock, such as “ Willis’s 
batteries,” of which there are many; the “grand battery, and the 
grand cavallier,” at the land port, are formed of two tier of guns, 
thirty-two-pounders, and thirteen inch-mortars, defending the north 
end of the town. The ditch at this place, it is said, Bonaparte has 
declared he will fill with his dead, and march his storming party over 
their bodies in the event of his besieging the place ! 

At one end of these batteries is the new mole, where the merchant 
ships lie in time of peace ; during a war they cannot anchor here, as 
they are exposed to the fire of the Spanish battery of fort St. Philip. 
It is a convenient and safe anchorage, but the roadstead is very danger- 
ous, particularly in the winter months, when the winds prevail from 
the south and the west; wrecks are then frequent. 

The mole is enclosed by extensive works, erected while Sir Thomas 
Trigge was governor, in 1804, (as appears from an inscription over 
the gate-way), and by the celebrated battery called the “ Devil's 
Tongue,” which extends into the bay upwards of three hundred feet, 
and is mounted with twenty-four pounders, and thirteen inch-mortars. 
It rises just above the Jevel of high water, and to the enemy is very 
formidable, though it appears to them so small that during the whale 
of the late siege, they were not once able to throw a shell into it, 
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The king’s bastion, at the water's edge, about the centre of the 
rock, is another fine work, erected by General Boyd, previous to the 
siege ; it was before this battery, that the celebrated floating batteries 
of the Spaniards were burnt by the red-hot shot of the garrison, 
General Boyd is buried within it; and casemates for a great number 
of soldiers, are enclosed by it. 

Near this bastion is mounted a brass mortar, weighing eighty-seven 
hundred pounds; and there are upwards of four hundred pieces of 
artillery mounted on the rock, their being scarcely any part of it un- 
fortified that could receive a gun. 

The town is not extensive, the houses are necessarily built low, and 
are in general very small. There is one principal street, badly and 
disgracefully paved, and dirty; many less ones branch off on each 
side, gradually winding up on the side of the rock, where the wooden 
houses, or wooden sheds, overtop each other. 

The inhabitants, or residents, are computed at about twelve thou- 
sand souls ; of which two-thirds are Spaniards and Barbary Jews ; 
besides a mixture of all nations, and of all languages. The troops 
now amount to about five thousand, whose abodes are scattered on 
various parts of the rock, in confined barracks, or bomb-proof case- 
mates. 

A very small portion of the rock presents a cultivated surface, as it 
has not any natural soil; it affords, therefore, not any sort of pasture, 
or scarcely any thing like food for the inhabitants. ‘The supply of 
most necessaries is furnished chiefly from the African coast, and now 
the intercourse is uninterrupted from Spain. Salted provisions, pulse, 

potatoes, cheese, and butter, are brought from England. The glacis 
is now converted into gardens, and vegetation is so rapid, that cab- 
bages, cauliflowers, and other esculents, are grown throughout the 
year. There are also a few small gardens between the protuberances 
of the rock, which principally belong to oilicers ; and we here and 
there see the almond and orange in bloom. 

A few goats are kept for the sake of their milk, they find their suste- 
nance among the herbage on the rock, where they 


With faces prone 





And eyes intent upon the scanty herb, 
It yields them; or, incumbent on its brow, 
Ruminate heedless of the scene outspread 

Beneath, beyond, and stretching far away, 
From inland regions to the distant main.” 
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The communication with Spain being open, the natives come in 
daily with their asses and mules, loaded with bread, poultry, &c. &e. 
They drive in their cattle and some sheep, neither of them of good 
quality. The beef is not fat, and is so small, that a quarter often 
weighs not more than forty or fifty pounds. The sheep are also lean 
and small; they cost about two dollars and a half each, and weigh 
fourteen pounds per quarter ; the wool is generally black, and always 
coarse, and with the skin is seldom worth more than a shilling. The 
pork is very good. Goats and kids are often eaten; a kid may be 
bought for about half a dollar. Bread is plentiful, and costs about 
two-pence-halfpenny per pound ; it is not however of very good qua- 
lity, either in flavour or appearance. Wheat is brought from all parts 
of the Mediterranean, by Greeks, who come here on speculation. 
The. sailors have an interest in the sale of the cargo; and if the 
market be disadvantageous, the men get nothing for the voyage, as 
they are hired for a venture, and their recompence arises from the 
profit on the cargo. Fish may be had in abundance, but the fisher- 
men do not like the restraint they are placed under, of taking out a 
licence; and this has been imposed on them in consequence of a 
vast smuggling trade that was carried on with the coast of Spain, 
during the war. Tobacco was an article extensively dealt in; the 
boats used to go armed, and the Spaniards came to the shore in bodies 
of two hundred men at a time, to meet the adventurers, who were 
generally paid in dollars for their commodities ; but Lord Colling- 
wood and General Dalrymple put an end to this illicit traffic, and 
occasioned a serious loss to some individuals who had stocks of 
tobacco on hand, as well as by the capture of their loaded boats. 
The Brazil, or black tobacco, is the quality consumed on the Medi- 
terranean coasts ; and the white, or Virginia, in the other parts of 
Spain. 

Firing is supplied from England ; the Duke of Newcastle furnish- 
ing the troops with pit-coal, free of expence, excepting the freight ; 
and, as the issues to them are liberal, and often exceed their wants, 
the surplus is sufficient for the use of the inhabitants, who purchase 
this article at about twelve or fourteen dollars per chaldron. 

Toward the southern end of the rock is the dock-yard, where the 
men of war can only be partially repaired, as there is no dry dock. 
I could not avoid remarking, over the entrance, a board with a public 
notice written on it, in English, and an attempted translation into a 
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broken language between Italian and Spanish ; reflecting, at least, no 
grammatical credit on the author, whether he were a government 
clerk or not. 

The victualling department is near the yard; it is a small build- 
ing, but a magnificent one is begun, the cost of which is estimated 
at fifteen thousand pounds sterling. Here are also some extensive 
tanks, excavated in the rock ; they are to be filled from the water 
that accumulates in the rainy season; and are calculated to contain 
a sufficient supply for the navy for twelve months. They are divided 
into compartments, and the expence of making them is calculated to 
have been not less than forty thousand pounds sterling. 

Europa Point, which forms the south end of the rock, and has its 
name'from being the extreme point of land in Europe, is a flat space, 
covered with rough fragments, and inequalities of the rock, about 
six hundied feet in diameter; and can scarcely ever be approached 
by boats, owing to the many small projecting rocks which run a con- 
siderable distance into the sea. 

On the top of the rock, near this place, General O'Hara, while 
governor, erected a signal tower, called St. George’s Tower, (now 
O’Hara’s Folly.) It was intended to supersede the use of another 
signal, at some distance from it; but a violent storm, accompanied 
by lightning, shattered and nearly threw down the whole fabric, soon 
after it was built; and it is supposed that this effect was produced in 
consequence of the stone work being fastened by bars of iren. 

It was to Europa Point that the inhabitants retired, in the year 
1802, while the plague raged with such violence, as to carry off up- 
wards of seven thousand people belonging to the place. The want of 
sufficient and efficacious medici! assistance was much felt, and the 
approach of the winter season was the only powerful aid that de- 
stroyed the contagion. It was remarkable that the porters, who are 
natives of Barbary, should in general have escaped the fever: they 
used to attend on the sick and the dead, without contracting the 
disease, At this period, a duck or a fowl cost two dollars; and 
turkeys, ten or fourteen dollars each. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE HERCULANEUM MANUSCRIPTS. 


From the carnage of war, the lovers of literature will gladly turn 
aside to contemplate the success of the labours of Mr. Hayter, who, 
it will be recollected, was sent several years ago to Naples, by the 
Prince of Wales, for the purpose of unfolding the ancient manuscripts 
preserved in the ruins of Herculaneum. To aid this worthy design, 
parliament made a grant of several thousand pounds, which was 
placed at the disposal of the British minister at the Neapolitan court, 
and all Europe has since become witnesses to the indefatigable zeal 
of the learned agent of the Prince of Wales. 

With a view to gratify public curiosity in the most ample manner, 
Mr. Hayter lately received the command of his royal master to pre- 
pare a report of his transactions at Naples, and an account of the 
numerous manuscripts unrolled under his superintendence, and 
brought by him to England. This task Mr. Hayter has just com- 
pleted ; and having had the honour to present a copy to the Prince 
Regent at the late levee, this interesting work is now on public 
sale. 

We shall not attempt to anticipate the gratification which the 
perusal of this splendid volume will afford to every scholar, antiqua- 
rian, and lover of literature; but referring our readers to the work 
itself, we shall content ourselves with observing, that it contains an 
account, with specimens and extracts of ninety-four manuscripts or 
fac similes of Greek and Latin manuscripts, presented by the Regent 
to the University of Oxford, and which are about to be given to the 
world under the supervision of Mr. Hayter, and the munificent 
patronage of the Regent and the erudite Chancellor of that uni- 
versity. 

In order to confer the requisite completeness on the report, its 
publisher, Sir Richard Phillips, has enriched it with an engraved 
portrait of one of the manuscripts, and with five splendidly coloured 
engravings of the papyrus-plant, in different stages of its growth, the 
curious drawings of which have likewise been deposited by Lord 
Grenville, with the ninety-four fac similes, at Oxford. 

It appears by this curious work, that when the French entered 
Naples, a considerable part of the papyri were removed to Palermo, 
at the repeated and earnest solicitation of Mr. Hayter; but so supine, 
or so corrupt, were the agents employed, that the greater proportion 
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of the manuscripts were left behind, together with many other of the 
curiosities of Portici. The French eruption, and the consequent 
confusion of the manuscripts, and of the Neapolitan court itself, ne- 
cessarily interrupted the peaceful labours of Mr. Hayter ; end having 
shipped for England the ninety-four fac similes which he had copied 
and fortunately secured, he returned, as is well known, from his 
mission, early last winter. Since that time, he has been employed in 
preparing for publication the account of his mission and labours, 
which we have now the satisfaction to announce. 
Among the particulars in the Rev. Mr. Hayter’s report to the 

Prince Regent on the Herculaneum manuscripts, there are some 
curious etymological observations. ‘The name of the city is supposed 
not to be derived from the deity Hercules, but from the words of 
some oriental language, expressive of its vicinity to Mount Vesuvius. 
This conjecture is supported by the resemblance which the two 
Hebrew words Har “ mountains,” and Kuli, “ burning,’ bear to 
the radical part of Herculaneum. ‘The Samuites, the ancient inhabit- 
ants of Herculaneum, were always supposed to be of oriental origin; 

and a piece of marble dug up from the ruins, and preserved in the 

Museum of Portici, has a Samnite inscription, the characters of which 

proceed from right to left, after the Eastern manner of writing. 
This opinion is farther corroborated by the etymology which artti- 

quarians have assigned to the word Vesuvius, which has been derived 

from the Hebrew Hesh, or the Chaldeic Hesha, “ fire ;” for it was 

common for the Romans to articulate a foreign aspirate by a V, and 

the Greeks by a B. Hence, with the latter, Besbios, the name of the 

goddess of fire. Vesta is supposed to have the same origin. ‘Thosé 
who object to this etymology of Herculaneum, remark, that the name 
could not be given on account of the burning mountain, as there was 

no burning until the town was destroyed ; but Strabo has stated, that 

the soil and appearance of Vesuvius exhibited marks of previous 
eruptions. In fact, in excavating the two cities of Herculaneum and 
Pompeia, volcanic strata were found under the houses and streets, 
and the streets themselves are paved, and the houses built, for the 
mest part, with volcanic stones and lava, 
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COMMERCIAL REVIEW. 


A Replication to all the Theorists and abstract Reasoners on Bullion, Coins, 
Exchanges, and Commerce: in a Letter addressed to the Legislature of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. London: printed for 
the Author, and sold by J. Burrup, No. 6, North Piazza, Royal Ex- 
change, 18)1. 

(Concluded from page 64.) 


Wrue our readers are informed, that the author has (page 41) 
** stated thus far, by way of introduction” only, and that he now pro- 
ceeds ‘to take into consideration those materials Great Britain con- 
tains within herself, and to lay the foundation of a system of national 

reatness,” (for what he means by that system, we have no plain and de- 

med antecedent to enable us to understand); he now proposes, (page 42) 
“ a treaty of perpetual alliance, offensive and defensive, between the 
principal men at the head of the two great leading pursuits, Acricutturge 
and Commerce.” He then recommends them to “ abjure for ever any 
further dissensions and petty cavils, and form a determination to unite 
in a mutual co-operation to make secure the foundation, upon which to 
erect that most splendid fabric of national greatness the world has ever 
witnessed.” 

We are ready to admit this advice to contain a very pretty project in 
speculation, but he must be little acquainted with the contending passions 
aud clashing interests of mankind, who can seriously believe that his 
= can ever be reduced to practice. It is not the ludicrous statement 

has given of the fancied address at ‘‘ the Free-mason’s tavern, Great 
Queen-street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields,” nor the difficulty of attending the 
choice of a place, where this glorious coalition was to be effected, which 
ean satisfy our scruples, or mect our expectations ; and we think we are 
not, in this respect, more squeamish or more testy than a great portion of 
those who may probably read his pamphlet. But we do think that we 
have a little common sense to exercise, and we are ready to confess that 
we do feel some unpleasant sensations, in attempting seriously to recon- 
cile such random theories. 

In this projected coalition, to be effected, as by magic, at this general 
rendeazvous of the friends of philanthrophy, he seems to have lost sight of 
what he had before said (page 22), as we have already remarked on page 
63, that “ agriculture alone can support us in certain plenty and genuine 
dignity.” In observing something like inconsistency with himself, we 
cannot but feél a little amazed at the inefficacy of his observations to 
support his title-page, for, instead of ** A Replication to all Theorists,” 
we find nothing but a visionary speech which he has thought proper to 
put into the mouths of his orator, of the tendency of which we shall soon 
proceed to take notice. We must, nevertheless, object strongly to the 
scurrilous language he has held respecting the Crown and Anchor Tavern, 
though we as cordially dislike many of the proceedings recently con- 
ducted there as himself. Amongst all classes of society, whether politi- 
cians or merchants, or agriculturists, we should, indeed, be hard judges, 
and in our opinion unjust, not to admit some honest persons, however in 
our estimation they may be mistaken. Scurrility and abuse, indiscrimi- 
— levelled at any party of men generally, is at all times to be detested- 
But, let him speak for himself, (page 43). 

“« Let us appoint a spot as centrical as possible; perhaps, the Crown and 


Anchor—No :—I was going to say the Crown and Anchor Tavern, in the Strand : 
but a moment’s reflection induces me to think, that that may be a dangerous 
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place; the adhesive fumes from the breath of the babblers of reform and eco- 
pomy, may still cling to the walls of this unhallowed house, to nauseate some 
delicate stomach, and the exhalations of faction diffuse their pestilential influence, 
and produce an infectious disease.” 


Though we never darkened the doors of this or any other honourable 
or dishonourable edifice, not even Guildhall itself, for the purpose of 
exciting sedition or pushing at revolution, under a pretext of agp | 
reform or any other novel system; we cannot but feel vindictive at suc 
scandalous insinuations, as we can easily peuetrate through the allegorical 
veil which but thinly disguises the latent poison, so as almost to justify 
the imputation of Mercury stark naked. But farther : 

“ The Free-Mason’s Tavern, Great Queen-street, Lincoln’s-Inn Fields, appears 
a more pure and healthy situation; let us, therefore, propose that as the tempo- 
rary seat of negotiation: and having brought together his Grace the Duke of 
Bedford and Mr. Ellis, as chairmen of their respective parties, Barley and Sugar, 
and having renounced all farther discussions about the paliry dispute, which has 
the greatest right to palm upon the distillers his nine hundred thousand quarters 
of barley, or his sixty thousand hogsheads of sugar, and trampled under foot all 
considerations of consequence due to birth, rank, and title, and extensive here- 
ditary landed possessions on one side, and of rapidly accumulated wealth on the 
other,—they mutually agree to convene a conclave to assemble on a very early 
day, to take into consideration the immediate and promptest course to be pur- 
sued in bringing to a decisive result, the great and noble frabric of true national 
greatness. But I must beg leave here to be excused, for a short time—My Lords 
and Gentlemen—from proceeding further,” 


And we trust the Legislature of the United Kingdom, to whom it is ad- 
dressed, will readily grant it, as, he may be assured, so far as we are con- 
cerned, we do most heartily. Such freedom with illustrio s characters 
we can by no means approve, as, we think, it approaches too near to that 
levelling system, which he would be thought to condemn in his scurril- 
ous reasons for disclaiming the convocation at the Crown and Anchor, 
Whether he was himself, for once, conscious of the indecency of confound- 
ing in su h a manner the ranks of socicty, or of the gross idea of 
** palming upon the distillers” either barley or sugar, it may be difficult 
to decide; but we may ask, whether the distillers will purchase either one 
or the other, were they left at liberty to make use of both in their bugi- 
ness, only as it seems most conducive to their own private adva 
Neither the West-India merchant nor the Norfolk or Bedfordshire farmer 
can force them to buy either one or the other of their respective articles 
of commerce, (which, we conceive, must be the meaning of palming upon 
them), for the purposes stated; but if they cnuse to buy a certain quan- 
tity of sugar or barley, or both, to carry on their trade, what is the 
proper business of the legislature, but to guard against any mischiefs 
which may be produced by an adoption of either system? We repeat it, 
that, howsoever it may affect individual members of the legislature, the 
aggregate or accumulated sense of the empire can only be collected and 
honestly acted upon, when neither interest is suffered to jostle the other, 
and when they are preserved in their proper respective departments, so 
as to move on steadily in parallel lines. Let each be encouraged more or 
less, in such a degree as to maintain a due equilibrium. 

But we must hasten forward to the fuller view of this extraordinary 
performance, which requires such a mass of introductory observation ; 
only observing by the way, that his ill-timed burlesque upon the Anti- 
quarian Society would almost tempt a reader to suppose, that he had just 
been reading Joe Miller, or some ether author or collector of equal 
celebrity, and was unwilling for this precious morceau to escape his 
notice, to eonvince his readers of his profound erudition. His strange 
reference to St. Paul’s preaching before Felix, and his visit to Free- 
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Mason’s hall, with which he was unexpectedly complimented, might seem 
to have turned his brain, from the quajnt allusions and comparisons 
afterwards made, had we not already been presented with as extraordi- 
nary specimens of his wonderful sagacity, but, perhaps, if we may judge 
from the visions of which it seems to have been productive, the whole of 
his pamphlet probably might originate from this entire cause; and, in 
this case, we may consider this boasted * Replication” as a chain of 
effects, proceeling from one common and generalsource. His own obser- 
vations in the subsequent pages seein to confirm this conclusion ; and his 
panecyric on the Duke of Bedford, however generally appropriste, has 
something in it of so fulsome a nature, that we can entertain very little 
dout of his motives in writing the pampb'et before us, (page 76°. 

Of the long speech of the gentleman who was at last desired to fill the 
chair, we can on 'y giveabrief account. The turgid bombast, with which 
it was commenced, afler the customary compliments on such oce«s ons 
hid been uttered, could only be exceed d by the strangeness of the !an- 
guage, here said to be figurative, though of what nature it will not be an 
e1sy mattertoascectain. The dreadful catalogue of evils under «hich the 
British empire is at present ee | is @ subject which has been so often 
vociferated, that we shou'd have felt little surprise, had it been advanced, 
according to the ideas of our author, at the Crown and Anchor. How 
foreign s‘ates, which are subsidized by us, because they are too weak to 
afford the sinevs of war, are to be satisfied, is another consideration. 
But surely, there are various ways of fulfilling our engagements, besides 
that of supp'yiug them with our specie; and if any one has ever heard 
that the negotiation of paper, as a circulating medium, was meant for 
more than our internal purposes, inust have imbibed a strange and absurd 
idea of its nature and design, totally foreign from its original purpose. 
But many of his grevious statements depend on causes of a very different 
nature, at least partially and in conjunction, though not perhaps totally ; 
and many of them have ever subsisted, and constantly will subsist, ina 
commercial country like ours. Some of the mischicfs of the present 
times, we are sxtisfied, are false; for instance, that (page 54) of “ daily 
entries at the custom-house of specie direct to France.” What necd of so 
much smugzling away our go'd, if this was permitted? Rut he knows it 
to be an untruth. For neither (page 87) “ Mr. ** R*e#eeeenne, 
Messrs. G**#tetee, Heseeeee, and Co.” nor any of the other Co's, to 
which he allud s, can “send it to France,” but by the sinister mode of 
smuggling. But why is such a heavy price offered for our gold and 
silver by the people of the continent, if it had not, as a commodity, be- 
come very scarce upon the continent? The demand is manifestly » reat, 
whilst the supply is small. 

That there are ** daily lists of valuable merchant ships and cargoes 
captured within sight of our own shores” may be very possible; but we 
have known so much a of ships being thrown into the track of 
privateers emg | for the sake of capture, that we little wonder at 
such a declaration, though we have often felt surprise at the conduct of 
the under-writers in so readily poor | such problematical ships and 
cargoes. His plan of a g:neral agricultural association seems to be is 
visionary as his other propositions, - We consider it as-in practicable; 
but we have so many focal societies of this nature, besides others which 
have a more extensive influence, that, im th s view, we may fairly consider 
his propesi's as superfluous. In adverting to “ twenty millions of acres 
of uncultivated lands within the British dominions,” we_consider the 
system of putting any considerab'e part of them into immediate cultiva- 
tion asvisionary. Few men wish to part with their interests by compul- 
sion: lords of manors, and small freeholders, are not always.formed in so 
genial a mould. Of its feasibility, therefore, we may entertain mach 
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doubt, and its effeets and results may, for this reason, be considered as 
problematical. We should be glad to see such a plan carried into execu- 
tion; but it must be done gradually, and the numerous acts of enclosures 
which annually pass, form a strong proof of the dispos'tion of the people. 
As far as these gu, they promote his plan; but farther than this, it would 
be impolitic and imjudicious to force them. Proprietors of lands must 
be agreed amongst themmse'ves, or at least generally so, b fore they can be 
effected, even wich the aid of the legislature. Still we are frieudiy to the 
measure, but deny its cme except by slow but sare degrees. 
The rhapsody with which be concludes his visionary picture, is similar to 
the rest of the pamphlet; the idea may be go.d, but the inference is 
questionable, and we deprecate the introduction of passages from the 
sacred volumes, as highly indecurous and improper te garnish these 
political dishes. 

Something is then advanced against monopoly and the depreciation of 
the value of land, though he disclaims all intention of the latter. But, 
certainly, if by any means the ability of J mney of its produce be 
witlidrawn, the effect is no longer to be doubted. His mode of ob- 
viating the objection of the farmer, no less than of the proprietor, appears 
to us highly objectionable. In society such persons may he met with 
occasionally ; but generally the farmer is not a person so easily alarmed. 
Yetave feel as much convinced, as our visionary speechifier (if we imay 
use the term), that it would be the height of good pol ey (page 61) “ to 
try their indus'ry to make up by quantity, what they now get th:ough 
the result of scarcity.” But we must contract our observations, as our 
limits preclude us from follow ing him to theend of his 90 pages; wherein 
we find roast beef nd broad cloth considered as luxuries which we must 
forego, somethiog favourable to the cause of Bank of England notes, the 


advantages of yo omeres and expeditious measures, and ewes on the 


Duke of Bedford for his agricultural pursuits, with a little of the descrip- 
tive, and a singular encomium on agricu‘ture, with some ironical and 
significant sneers at Mr. Huskisson and some other persons, whom he 
treats as ‘* theorists and abstract reasoners on bullion, coins, exchanges, 
and commerce.” Weshall not repeat the resolutions conc!uded, in which, 
from observing that three thousand shares of five hundred pounds each 
were immediately subscribed, towards the ten millions proposed to be 
raised; but in his account of the impressions stamped on his mind, and. 
his uncertainty “ whether th y best deserve the name of vision or inspi- 
ration, we shall follow his exawple by leaving it te our readers to de- 
termine. Some of his concluding observations are as bold and as turgid 
and unfounded as the rest of his pamphlet s and we cau by no means agree 
with him that he (page 83) has ** pointed out an effectual remedy for the 
serious embarrassments uader which the commercial part of the country is 
labouring.” We deny, that (page 85) “ corn will alwavs obtain gold and 
silver ;” America isin proof to the contrary. Of the impolicy of paying 
specie we cin only say, that we perfectly accord with him. 


ra 


PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES AND MISCELLANEOUS 
INFORMATION, 


Rural Improvements at Buxton in Derbyshire. 


Tue Duke of Devonshire has enclosed the principal part of his moun- 

tainous estate around Buxton, on which he has erected seyeral farm houses 

and other appropriate buildings, to the great improvement of a country 
for centuries had remained in a desart and barren state. 
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Improvements at Clifton, Gloucestershire—A plan is proposed, which, if 
carried into effect, will make Ciifton Dowas an object of rivalry to Bath, 
in that particular in which Bath is most celebrated, viz. to erect a set of 
artificial baths for hot-water, vapour, and cold ablution, on Dr. Kentish’s 

lan, whose success in prevenling the first approaches of consumption 
Ros scrophuila, and other causes, by means of warm vapour and warmed 
atmosphericail air, introduced through earthen stoves, now be ins to be 
generally acknowledged. lt is also in contemplation, and will be proba, 

ly soon executed, to cut out a most nobie esplanade from Mrs. Miles’s 
house, quite down to the rocky promontory that overhangs the river 
Avon. Such a walk as this would exceed in beauty and convenience 
every thing of the kind in England; for even now, in its irregular state, 
it is frequented by some thousands of visitors on Sundays, generally at- 
tended hy two or three bands of music in the evening, commanding views 
of the river and hanging woods opposite, unequalled in point of beauty 
by any other spot in the island. 

Brilish and Foreign Bible Society——The annual meeting of this society 
was held on the Ist of May last, and did not fall short in interest of any of 
its former meetings. The expenditure of the mage in diffusing the 
scriptures in various nations, and in every quarter of the globe, amounts 
for the last year to 30,000/. and the number of bibles distributed, to one 
half of the whole number dispersed in the six preceding years. The sum 
of 4,000/. was announced as received from the Liverpool Auxiliary So- 
ciety, and also a large sum from Manchester. 

Bridge without Arches or Sterlings.—A patent has been obtained 5 hq 
femaie inhabitant of Bristol, for a new method of erecting bridges, &c. 
without sterlings or even arches; the advantages to be derived from 
which are, that they are not subject to be injured or destroyed by floods. 
No kind of ground is unsuitable for the foundation. They may be 
erected in the most difficult and almost inaccessible places. Roads may 
be continued over marshy grounds without thedanger of being destroyed 
in water; are erected in a small space of time, nal condeastiods incon- 
siderable expence. 

Society for the Relief of Persons imprisoned for small Debts.—This bene- 
volent and truly laudable society, for the relief and discharge of persons 
imprisoned for trifling debts, have made their annual report, and the 
number of debtors relieved and discharged within the last year, amounted 
to seven hundred and sixty nine, who had five hundred and thirty-three 
wives, and one thousand five hundred and thirty-six children, thus ex- 
tending happiness and relief to two thousand eight hundred and thirty- 
om persons; the average expence of their liberation is only 4/. 16s. 1d. 
each. 


Report «f the Woollen Cloth Searchers in Yorkshire—from the 25th 
March 1810, to 25th March 1811, in the West Riding, the following re- 
turn was nade :-— 

NARROW CLOTHS. 
This year .... 158,252 Pieces, or 6,180,181 yards. 
Last year.... 151,911 .. 5,951,762 


Increase,. 63,411 229,049 
BROAD CLOTHS. 
This year .... 272,664 Pieces, or 1,671,042 yards. 
Last year .,.. 311,239 +. 2,826,048 


Deerease,. 37,575 1,155,006 
This diminution of the staple manufacture is to be traced to two causes; 
the prohibitory decrees of Buonaparte, and the Orders in Council of the 
British government; by the former of which our broad cloths are shut 
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out from the continent of Europe, and by the latter our commercial re- 
gulations with the United. Statesof Amer ca are suspended. Seeing the 
operation of these measures, and having their eficcis every way before 
our eyes in the number of artizans that are going about the streets with- 
out means of employment, we are not so much surprized that the quantity 
of woollen cloths have decrensed so much, as that they have decreased so 
little, and this surprise will appear very natural, when the public are in- 
formed, that of 1160 shearmen in the town and neighbourhood of Leeds, 
400 are out ofemployment. But a falling off of on\y 925.957 yards wiil 
be in some measure accounted for, when it is considered that the ship- 
ments to America for the fall trade in 1810, were as brisk as usual, and 
that for about six months in that year, the depot system prevailed as 
much as ever. 

Tron wrought cables.—We are likely soon to be independent of the 
Baltic for cables for our navy, from a skilful invention just introduced 
into our dock-yards, for making cables for the heaviest ships of spring 
chains, so skilfully wrought in iron, as to be stronger, and more durable, 
than any rope cable can possibly be made; two or three of our line of 
battle ships are already equipped with those iron cables. 


Circulation of Bank Notes.—'The following is an account of the amount 
of the Bank of England Notes in circulation on the 25th of each of the 
Jast six months ; distinguishing the amount of those above and below 5l.: 

Bank Notes of 6}. and upwards, Bank Notes 

rik. including Bank Post Bills. under 51. 
January 25th - 16,443,940 - 7,305,830 
February 25th 15,568,370 7,187,200 


April 25th = - 16,662,540 7,331,920 
y2sth- - 15,959,170 7,290,640 
June 25th - - - 46,140,360 - - - 7,297,200 


London Brewery of Strong Beer.—Tt= following is the statement of the 
quantity of strong beer brewed by the twelve principal Houses in London, 
between the 5th July 1810, and the 5th July 1811 :— 


Barrels. Barrels. 
Barelay, - 264,105 | Goodwyn - - 85,181 
Meux - 


- 220,094 | Coombe - - - 81,761 
Hanbury * 


March 25th - 16,167,750 - 7,176,280 


- 142,179 | Brown and Parry 12,367 
Whitbread - 122,316; Elliott - - - + 68,042 
Calvert - ~ 105,887 | Taylor ~ - - - 46,222 
H. Meux - - 103,152 | Clowes - - - - 36,872 


Opening of the Thames and Medway Canal.—This ceremony took place 
at Gravesend on the 8th July. The morning was ush red in by firing of 
cannon, and peals of bells from the wnited parish churches of this place 
and Milton were answered by those on numerous teams, importing 
hundreds of spectators to view the ceremony of opening the basin and 
canal, advertised for this day. A stand capable of accommodating one 
thousand persons was erected on the south side of the basin; the royal 
standard, and other flags were hoisted upon different parts of the stand, 
— dam, &c. Every boat in Gravesend was in requisition at an early 

ur. 

The Custom-house and India yachts were dressed in the colours of the 
different nations, and from the number of craft of different descriptions 
that were assembled by mid-day, each bearing a flag of some sort, assisted 
by a most beautiful day and a gentie breeze, a more beautifal sight 
cannot easily be conceived. 

About half past one o’clock, a salute of cannon announced the arrival 
of Admiral Stanhope im his yacht; at this time the committee, preceded 
by two bauds of music, and the work-people einployed about he concern, 
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to the number of two hundred, entered the ground at the head of the 
basin, where the Gravesend volunteer artillery were stationed, and re- 
ceived them with a salute of twenty-one guns, which being answered b 
the several vessels off the mouth of the canal, they immediate'y unmoored, 
avd a very handsome schooner, a, dressed, called the Sir H. &. 
Stanhope, of Rochester, was warped in, preceded by the commanding 
eng neer of Gravesend, Captain Elphinstone, and a party of ladies, in his 
boat. The ceremony ended about haif past two, without the least 
accident. 

* New Silver Coinage.—In a ef of the great distress for silver coin 
as change, the Bank of England have given notice, by advertisement in 
the’Gazette of Saturday, 29th June, of their paying fractional sums in the 
new threr-shiling * tokens:” they area mint coinage, issued with the 
approbation of the Privy Council, and under the sanction of parliament. 
On the obverse, bearing the impression of his majesty’s head, are the fol- 
lowing words and letters, viz. “ Georgius Ill. Dei Gratia Rex,” and the 
following words and figures, viz. “ Bank Token Three Shillings,” with 
the addition of the year on the Reverse; they weigh something more than 
the old half-crown pieces. The eighteen-penny ones are in considerable 
for wardness, and will be shortly issued. 

New (nverted Reaping Machine—The model of a reaping machine, in- 
vented by John Blackie, armourer of the Lanarkshire militia, which had 
been previously examiced by the directors and reported upon, was 
inspected by the Highland Society, and explained by the inventor. The 
soc’ely considering the great benefit which would aris to the agricultural 
and firming interest, if a machine was constructed fully to answer the 
purpose of re:ping, ‘nd that Dr. Coventry, professor of agriculture, and 
other gentlen-en of skill, were of opinion, that a machine formed on the 
principles of Mr. Black‘e’s model, was more oe to answer the purpose 
than any they had yet seen, the meeting, agreeable to the suggestion of 
the directors, voted the sum of fifty pounds sterling, to enable Mr. 
Blackie to have a machine made, upon the plaw of his model, which he 

r poses to complete for the very liberal premium offered by the Dal- 

eith Farmer Society, for a proper reaping machine. 

Improvements in Fdinburgh.—It is in contemplation to have the south 
side of the Gras:market properiy paved by proprietors, without 
delay. This is the principal access from the west, to the city, with the 
place where the corn and cattle markets are held. if the market 
was properly opened, and the north side carried out in a direct line with 
anew road to the west, it would be of great advantage to the city and 
public atlarge; besides, the ground might be feued upon very favourable 
terms, worthy perhaps the consideration of the gentlemen ‘n the man 
ment of the city, who display so much taste and liberality in their im- 
provements upon all occasions. 

A singular Fish caught in the Clyde.—Lately, was killed in the Clyde, 
opposite to the Baths, Helensburgh, a fish of a species never before seen 
in the river. It measures thirty-five inches in length, twenty inches and 
a half in breadth, and six inches in thickness at the shoulder, and weighs 
fifty-six pounds. It has a small mouth, and no teeth; its fins, five in 
number, are all a bright red, one on the back, one on each shoulder, one 
at the tail, and two or a double fin on the belly. The body is of a light 
bluish colour, with numerous white spots over it. The bell is white, 
and its external part is of a very hard and bony substance. e fish had 
got into shallow water, and its red fins having observed at the Bath, 
some persons went down and killed it. It is ascertained to belong to the 
4th class and 3d order Linn. Syst. Nat. name Zeus Opah—English name, 
Opah or King Fish. \t principally inhabits the coast of Normandy, and is 
very rarely found on the British coast. This one seems to be the ninth 
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only, of which we have any account. The last was found at Weymouth 
in 1805, and was thought so curious, as to be made a show of by the 
fishermen. The colour varies, darker or lighter, and they have been 
taken seventy pounds weight. It is of the same species as the Zeus Faber, 
ot John Dorie, so remarkable for the deliciousness of its flesh. 
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Ameriea—stilt continues her haughty conduct, through the perseve- 
rance of the French party, and the recent insult to the British flag had 
produced a general stagnation of commerce, and the utmost gloom and 
despondency pervaded all ranks of people. The following is the extract of 
a letter lately received: 
* Business of all kinds as dull as possible. Exchange on London 12 
r cent. below par. Georgia cotton 12 to 13 ceuts. Ashes 120 dollars. 
Pitch S3dis. 25cts. per bbl. Tar Sdis. 75cts. Resin Qdls. 50cts. Flour, 
superfine, 104 to 10$ looking down. Wheat 2dls. 10cts. to 2dls. 14cts. 
Flax-seed over.. Red oak slaves S30dls. to $2dls. per M. Bills have been 
d in Norfolk (say, bills on London) at 16 per cent. below par, and 
the people there are prepared to see the discount at 20 shortly—such is 
the distress for money. Spain and Portugal have been supplied with 
grain, and the government bills in payment are come here to be sold, 
which, with a great influx of commissariat bills from Canada, has helped 
to depress exchange to its present miserable state.” 
France—can hardly be named amongst our list of commercial nations, 
for im aiming at the trade and commerce of other nations, she has com- 


pletely rpined her own. Yet ~ talk about their traffic with Algiers 


in the . reeent French papers; the Chamber of Commerce of Genoa 
(as itis called) have given out that the French merchants are received 
with the.greatest respect at Algiers, and that ail French vessels will be 
freely admitted into the different ports of that principality. 

Many reports have been circulated relative to the commercial under- 
standing with, America ; dmongst others accounts have been received that 
all American:ships, with cargoes on board, have been embargoed in the 
ports of Fraace, and that none but ships in ballast have been permitted to 
put to sea; indeed, a general embargo was expected towards the close of 
the moath.. |» 

Prussia.—The embargo had been taken off at Dantzic, and a great num-~ 
ber of vessels: laden with corn, had in consequence left the port. The 
contribution exacted on their departure was conditional : if they cleared 
for any port of Sweden, they were to pay one ducat per last, and give 
bonds in the value of the ship and cargo for the faithful delivery of the 
corn in Sweden ; if they cleared out without restricting their destination 
to the ports of Sweden, they were to pay four ducats and a half per last, 
and in such case no bonds were required. There were about fifteen 
vessels under the protection of a British ship of war, in the roads off 
Dantzic ; two of which, the officer in command complains, had, contrary 
to order, slipped their cables, and stole into port. 

Denmark—seems determined in her commercial regulations, and all 
cargoes of bale goods belonging to Russians or Danes, had been confis- 
cated in the different ports. Cargoes of the same description belonging 
to other nations (the American States excepted) are not to leave the king- 
dom, except in ballast. 

Heligoland.—All communications with the continent from this island, is 
still cut off, and many of the first commercial establishments at this late 
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depét are broke up, and the goods reshipped. Provisions of late have 
risen to a price, which has produced numerous emigrations from the 
island; from the most recent accounts we learn, that mutton sold at $s. 
per pound English, and fresh water at one shilling per gallon, there being 
no spring in the island. ; 

Holland.—At the moment we are closing our monthly account, we are 
informed of the arrival of three vessels from Holland, with valuable 
eargoes of butter, cheese, seeds, &c.: this presages, we presume, the 
distress of that unfortunate country, who dare risk the vengeance of the 
tyrant’s decrees, in breaking the blocus continental, or at least his con- 
nivance through the poverty of the treasuries of his vassal states. 

Germany —Letters from Vienna of the 6th July, mention the want of 
raw materials, the difficulty even of procuring them, and the fall of the 
paper money, as paralizing their manufactures, and the greater part of 
their workmen being destitule of employ. To this also is added, that the 
consumers, whose income is diminished, confine themselves to bare ne- 
eessaries, and articles of luxury and elegance are no longer saleable. 

The merchants who have imported the silk and cotton of the Levant, 
lose considerably by paying in specie. 

DOMESTIc. 

The Greenland Fishery, we are extremely happy to hear, is likely to 
turn out very productive this year, and the Whitby ships in particular 
have been remarkably successful. 

A very valuable homeward bound Jamaica fleet has arrived, without 
any missing. 

The Board of Trade have adopted 2 new regulation respecting commerce 
with the Baltic, and import cargoes alone from thence to this kingdom, 
under licences, are now prohibited, without first taking an export cargo 


from this country, which they may do by naming the vessel and master, 


as well as tonnage, not under one hundred tons oe as well as the 


name of the port from whence she is to load and sail from to this country, 


with her return cargo. 

The Commercial Dock Company have agreed to let their premises for 
two years to the West India Dock Company, who are to pay 50,0001. for 
that term. 

In the early part of the month there arrived in thé river upwards of two 
hundred sail of merchantmen from the Baltic and Norway, with cargoes 
consisting of fifty thousand quarters of wheat, tar, hemp, and other com- 
modities. . 

Corn has risen since our last, and flour is 5s. per sack dearer, but is ex- 

ted considerably lower before the close of the present month. 

Towards the middle of last month a material alteration has taken place 
in the markets, particularly foreign produce. American pot and pearl 
ashes having faHen 2s. per Ib. Teneriff barilla 10s. Russian and Arch- 
angel bristles are 1/. lower. and those from Koningsburgh 2/. per cwt. 
All the various kinds of cotton wool may be named 2d. per Ib. lower; 
most of the sorts of dyers’ wood have experienced a depression of 2/. per 
ton, and Sander’s.red full 5/. oy um both long and short staple, Is. 6d. 
= Ib. and Shellack 10s. per cwt. lower. Feathers have also fallen 6d. per 

- Elephants’ teeth 6/. per cwt. and the waterside prices of our Jamaica 
and other sugars have again fallen $s. per cwt. whilst the sugar baker’s 
prices have fallen still more. Raw hides, from the vast importations from 
the West Indies and Buenos Ayres are 1d. per Ib. lower. Saltpetre, both 
Kast Indian and British refined, is 8s. per cwt. lower, and safflower no less 
than 11. 5s. lower than last month. On the other hand, copperas has risen 
Is. 6d. per cwt. Galls, both blue and mixt, are 17. 10s. per cwt. higher, 
and glue no less than 2/. higher; also madder 5s. per cwt. Rags have 
likewise experienced a trifling rise, say about ls. percwt. American 
turpentine keeps looking up. 
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AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


THE fine weather during the early part of the month, has rendered the 
hay harvest nearly complete, the crops of which have been abundant; a 
great quantity of rain having fallen about the 20th of the month, has 
swept away what the slovens had left unnecessarily on the ground. 
Many pieces of grain have been beaten down, but have not sustained 
much injury, the season being’so far advanced, and the turneps have been 
considerably benefited thereby. Peas have proved alittle defective, yet 
every thing considered, it is almost impossible to have a better show for 
a plentiful harvest, than is now so bountifully presented to us, neither 
were the wheats ever more clear from the mildew. So congenial has the 
season been for potatoes, that those already brought to market have 
yielded abundant, and the same ground some time since replanted. Stock 
of every description declines in price. Wool, asinking article, both short 
and long staple. 


ee 
MONTHLY RETROSPECT. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


7 . 

Portugat— VV E shall still give to this harassed country a leading 
character of this department of our miscellany. Though Lord Wellington 
deemed it prudent to retire from before the overwhelming force which 
the French had found means, by the most pressing exertions, to draw 
together, no symptoms of alarm were visible in any part of the army, or 
in any part of the country in his rear. By withdrawing from a situation, 
which would have favoured their numbers, and their greater force of 
cavalry, to a more tenable position, where these would be of less import- 
ance, we cannot: but feel satisfied with his prudence and policy, of which 
we had a sufficient specimen before Massena’s retreat from Santarem. 

As the object of these movements of Soult and Marmont was to relieve 
Badajoz, in this respect the Freneh general certainly has gained that object. 
But it has been little injurious to the allied army, and no other inconve- 
nience has followed than its continuing for some time longer in the 
hands of the enemy, and securing to him the possession of that part of 
Spain. That some mystery seems to be suspended about the operations 
of General Blake in the rear of the French main army in Andalusia, must 
be admitted; but it would be far more prudent and honcst in our poli- 
ticians to continue that suspension for some time longer, than rashly, and 
perhaps unjustly, attempting to throw a veil of suspicion on the proceed- 
ings of a man, who has not been wanting in his exertions, at least, on 
former occasions. if ithas had the effect of compelling the French general 
to divide his army for the protection of Seville almost as soon as he had 
collected and united it, common sense must tell us that a great point has 
been gained ; for, by Lord Wellington’s last dispatch of the 11th July, it is 
manifest that the left of the allied army was hanging upon the right of 
the French in the direction of Merida, and occupying their positions as 
fast as they quitted them. These —— movements of the enemy, 
for they had withdrawn their heavy artillery even front Badajoz, and de- 


tached it te the southward, evidently manifest that alarm has been 

excited by the movement of General Blake, though he might find himself 

too weak to succeed in his design. Perhaps his artillery might not have 

arrived when he attempted to. possess Niebla; perhaps, too, he might be 

desirous of taking advantage, and might be inclined to think that so small 

a force as three hundred men in garrison, would not make much resist- 
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ance. Ifso, the result was unfortunate ; but, whilst we are without ia- 
formation, of which Lord Wellington himself could give no account, it 
must be diabolical to attach sinister motives to a man, of whose activity 
and spirit we have had so many specimens. Such, however, is the con- 
fidence at Lisbon of Lord Wellington’s superior military talents, that the 
utmost dependance is placed in his ultimate success. 

Spain.— As the seat of war is now, for the most part, removed into this 
country, though the allied force is mostly situated on the Portuguese 
territory, we may class our farther observations under this head, and 
view the mancuvres and operations of the two contending armies on 
Spanish ground. And here, in attending to the motions of General Blake, 
we fear that some ofthe most violeat Anti-galtican pe-iodica’ writers may 
have proved themselves as culpable by hasty censures, as the most insidi- 
ous of their opponents in we could have wished. Do these writers 
know more than Lord Wellington? Have they any better authority to 
countenance and support their assertions than the commander in chief? 
We could state, indeed, thai this is not impossible; but we may be allow- 
ed to assert more positively, that it is highly improbable. The reason 
assigned for its probability is, that he detests the English most cordially. 
This we should rather be inclined to doubt, than to hazard such conclu- 
sions on random, hearsay evidence or mere whispers and rumours. 

Without the least pretensions either to geography or common’ sense, 
and full of the reforming spirit of the times, we have been so grossly 
shocked with their blunders on many occasions, as to be compelled to turn 
away from them in disgust. Such papers are generally as erroneous in 
their geography, as they are perverted in their politics. What can bea 
greater absurdity to a person in the least acquainted with the former, 
than to state for instance, that Genera! Blake, afier passing through Alen- 
tejo to Ayamonte, at the mouth of the Guadiana, should there have em- 
barked for Algesiras, which is opposite to Gibraltar, instead of the mouth 
of the Guadalquivir, or the Bay of Cadiz. This instance, among many, 
has been produced, because it is most appropriate to the subject of our 
remarks; though hundreds of others might soon be collected, if it were 
not an useless and unprofitable labour. But, as we have already said, that 
-Lord Wellington was ignorant of General Blake’s motions, and the causes 
of his check at Niebla, in his advance upon Seville, we shall honestly con- 
fess ourselves at a loss to correct te sagacious declarations, without 
more ——— information. But such politicians can usually see farther 
into the mill-stone than the man who pecks it; and, fortunately or unfor- 
tunately for them, whilst we are writing these remarks, an account has ar- 
rived that his forces were disembarking at Cadiz on the 14th. We have 
little doubt that he will assign one or more sufficient reasons for his con- 
duct; and, in the mean time, te condemn a man unheard, without autho- 
rity and against all reason and knowledge, because their former wanton 
indulgences in dashing speculations have not been realized, is not only 
uajust, but inhuman and diabolical. 

To return to the theatre of war in the south of the peninsula, we are 
ready to allow that the French General has availed himself of his dexterity 
to collect so formidable a force, with a view to the retention of Badajoz. 
But let us at the same time, advert to the consequences of such extraor- 
dinary exertions. Not only has Portugal been entirely emancipated from 
the ferocious grasp of the enemy, but the north of Spain has nearly been 
exhausted of French troops. In all tho e provinces, the guerillas, or vo- 
dunteers, have for some time been pursuing a very harassmg and destrue- 
tive warfare; in which supplies for the French army have not only been 
intercepted in divers places, but, as ithas heen stated, a considerable part 
of the plunder which had been procured by king Joe and his myrmidons 

dhas been intercepted. Their annoyance to the people who are either fa- 
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vourable to the French, or subject to their tyranny and usurped autherity, 
has contributed cee to check the active spirit of the enemy. 

In adverting to Catalonia we have to notice the sanguinary resolution of 
Suchet, previous to the fall of Tarragona. Whether we are to distinguish 
it by the character of brutality or barbarity and savage ferocity, it is cer- 
tainly unprecedented in the annals of the civilized world from the season 
of the Romans to the era of the French Revolution. Let us but attend 
to the declaration of this ci-devant barber, or hair-dresser, in his account 
of its surrender. The fury of his soldiers, he writes in his dispatch, had 
been increased by the resistance of the garrison. What we have princi- 
pally to notice, is the savage menace with which it concludes—* | have 

een obiiged to burn the dead, as at the capture of fort Olivo. I fear 
much if the garrison wait for the assault in their last hold, I shall be forced 
to set a terrible example, and intimidate for ever Catalonia and Spain by 
the destruction of a whole city.” 


France—The grand farce of a paene invasion, with all the requisites 
for a complete accomplishment of the surprising and astonishing projét, 
has been some time in preparation at Boulogne and its vicinity for a re- 
hearsal. The various characters of the drama have had their instructions 
to form the corps dramatique a la militaire without delay. Double the 
number assembled on a former occasion for this favourite project of the 
invasion of Britain, without being carried into execution. At that time, 
too, he had an immense flotilla, one-fourth of which, it is probable, can 
scarcely be produced at present. 


Northern Powers.—We are amused with so many reports on the various 
designs and intentions of these, as to feel ourselves unable to decide on 
the probable consequences of their respective decisions on the affairs of 
Europe. In this state of uncertainty, our limits will excuse us from ex- 
patiating on the probable results of such a state of indecision. 


North America.—Since our last has been dispatched a messenger to the 
United States, with instructions, probably to require an explanation of 
the conflict of their frigate, the United States, with the Little Belt sloop of 
war. Another recent occurrence has taken place near the American 
coast, by way of retaliation, which may serve to blow up still farther the 
flames of contention. The quarrel of Mr. Secretary Smith, with Mr. 


President or Prince Maddison, has been copiously stated in an address of | 


the ex-secretary to the United States, on his resignation of office. The 
narrative cannot be read without much interest. 


DOMESTIC, 


Unhappily our sanguine hopes of the ultimate recovery of our venerable 
onan 

month, by a most serious relapse. The very interesting discussions oc- 
casioned by the introduction of Earl Stanhope’s bill, on the subject of 
bank notes and guineas, arising out of the report of the bullion committee, 
which had given an undue bias to the public mind, have been attended to 
with the greatest interest. Whether our medium of barter be a piece of 
paper with a shilling, or a piece of gold of the current value of a guinea, 
can be of little moment, as it respects our own domestic or national ac- 
commodations. The former has no value in the hands of our enemies. 
So much the better. Let us not afford the sinews of war to our inveterate 
and indignant foe! If the continental tyrant determines to crush our 
manufacturers and merchants, let us wisely determine to withhold from 
him our precious metals, and thus retaliate upon his own measures the 
mischief he projects. 


have been, as it were, blasted during the progress of the passing _ 
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BANKRUPTS. 


BANKRUPTCIES. 
{ The Solecitors? Nanes are between 


Pure the.e ot 

ABERNETHY J. francis str. Bed- 
ford squ. uaderwriter. (Messrs. Wade- 
son, Laviow, and Gyrosvenor, Austin 
friars 

Adams B. aad B. Adams, Bucklers- 
hard, Southampton, ship builders. (Mr. 
P. Hurd, King’s Bench walks, Temple, 
London 

Allen R. Manchester, grocer. (Mr. 
W. Edge, St. Ann’s Church yard, Man- 
chester; and Mr. Ellis, Chancery lane, 
London 

Ashworth J. Brown str. near Edge- 
ware road, grocer. (Messrs. Willet and 
Annesley, Finsbury square 

Ayre R. Leicester, currier. (Messrs. 
Kinderlev, Long and ince, Gray’s inn, 
and Mr. Freer, Leicester 

Baily R. Kennington, merchant. (Mr. 
Gregory, Prospect row, near Newing- 
ton Causeway ; 

Bailey J. and R. Bailey, Salford, 
Lancaster, silk manufacturers. (Mr. 
Edge, Manchester; and Mr. Ellis, 
Chancery lane, London 

Banks J. Canterbury square, Tooley 
street, derler. (Mr. H. Bennett, New 
Inn buildings, Wych street 

Bath J. Ciren-e:ter, watchmaker and 
silversmith. (Mr. D. Whatley, Ciren- 
ce tv; and Mr. E. Frowd, Serle street, 
Lincoln’s inn, Londoa 

Beanett W. Merton, Surrey, calico 
prinier. (Messrs. Parnther and Soa, 
London street, fenchurch sticet 

Birrell T. "'pper Baker street, Mary 
le-hone, bwider. (Mr. Gude, New- 
man’s row, Lincoln’s inn fictds 

Blake J. Tewkesbury, ‘:joucester, 
linen draper. (Mr. Waliday, St. John’s 
squ. London; and Mr. Hughes, Chel- 
tenham 

RBourdillon B. Walthamstow, Essex, 
insurance broker. (Messrs. Wadeson, 
Barlow, and Grosvenor, Austin friars 

Bold S. Great Wiide street, Lincoln’s 
inn fields, coach smith. (Messrs. Wil- 
liamsen and Rimmer, Cliffird’s inn 

Bowden S. late of Liskeard, Corn- 
wall, mercer and grocer. ( Megsrs. Col- 
lett; Wiinbuarn and Collett, Chancery 
lane, Londoii; and Mr. C. Peers, Ply- 
mouth dock 

Bowen Benj. Harrow, apothecary. 
(Messrs. Macdvugall and Hunter, Lin- 
coln’s inn, New square 





Boys 8. Drighlington, York, clothier. 
(Mr. Evans, Hatton garden, London ; 
and Mr. Carr, Gomersal, York 

Briddon S. and J. Briddon, Man- 
chester, grocers. (Mr. Windle, John str. 
Bedford row, London, and Mr. E. Ford, 
Hanging bridge, Manchester 

Bridge W. Liverpool, soapboiler. 
(Messrs. Griffith and Hinde, Fenwick 
str. Liverpool; and Mr. Windle, John 
str. Bedford row 

Brock W. and B. Le Mesurier, Warn- 
ford court, Throgmorton str. merchants, 
(Messrs. Willis, Pairthorne and Clarke, 
Warnford court, Throgmorton str. 

Burgess W. Willow Bank, Brough- 
ton, Lancaster, cotton spinner. (Messrs. 
Hewitt and Kirk, Manchester; and Mr, 
P. Hurd, Inner Temple, London 

Callant T. Little Bolton, Lancaster, 
cotton manufacturer. (Mr. Houlton, 
Bolton; and Mr. Windle, John street, 
Bedford row, London 

Carter J. late of Scratford green, 
Essex, victualler. (Mr. Alliston, Free- 
Mean’s court 

Chapinan T. East Retford, Notting- 
ham, mercer. (Messrs. Mason and 
Mee, East Retford ; and Messrs. Exley, 
Stocker, and Dawson, Furnival’s inn, 
London 

Clayton T. Manchester, grocer. (Mr. 
J. Robinson, Manchester 

Clifton T. Ham common, Kingston- 
upon-Thames, dealer. (Mr. J. Jones, 
Bali court, Giltspur str. London 

Coates R. Falsgrave, York, stonema- 
son. (Mr. H. Brearey, Scarborough ; 
and Messrs. Lonedill and Beckitt, Hol- 
born court, Gray’s inn, London 

Cole W. late of Paradise row, Rother- 
hithe, victualler. (Mr. Sherwood, Can- 
terbury square, Southwark 

Colson J. Waiham green, stage coach 
master. (Mr. J. Brown, Duke street, 
Westminster 

Damm J. late of Threadneedle str. 
merchant. (Messrs. Rogers and Son, 
Manchester buildings, Westmimster 

Darke W. Birmingham, bookbinder. 
(Mr. Lowe, Birmingham; and Messrs. 
Roller and Son, Bartlett’s buildings, 
Holborn, London 

Dyer S. Newbury, Berks, maltster. 
(Mr-Greenwell, Bentinck str. Caven- 
dish squ. 

Dyson G. Dob Mill, York, cloth ma- 
nufacturer. (Mr. P. -Hurd, King’s 
Bench walks, Temple, London 

Farlow I. Great Scotland yard, Strand, 
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coal merchant. (Mr. Sudlow, Monu- 
ment yard, Gracechurch street 
Farr E. Crawford str. Mary-le-bone, 


victualler. (Messrs. Vandercom and 
Comyn, Bush lane, Cannon street 

Gane F. Frome-Selwood, Somerset, 
victualier. (Mr. N. Barlow, Warmin- 
ster; and Messrs. Nethersole and Por- 
tal, Essex str. Strand, London 

Gee S. Great Scotland yard, coal 
merchant. (Mr. J. Robinson, Half 
Moon street, Piccadilly 

Gent J. Walsall, Stafford, watch 
maker. (Mr. Wilson, Walsall; and 
Messrs. Swain, Stevens, Maples, and 
Pearce, Old Jewry, London 

Georges H. late of Liverpool, mer- 
chant. (Mr. C. Bird, Liverpool; and 
Mr. T. Windle, John str. Bedford row 

Glass J. W. Woodford, Essex, mer- 
chant. (Messrs. Crowder, Lavie and 
Garth, Frederick place, Old Jewry 

Godsall H. Sudbrook, Gloucester, 
skinner. (Mr. James, Gray’s inn squ. 
London; and Mr. T. Okey, Gloucester 

Goodridge H. Bath, ironmonger. 
(Messrs. Highmoor and Young, Bush 
lane, Cannon str. London; and Mr. J. 
Wingate, Bath 

Goodwin J. Ray street, Clerkenwell, 
baker. (Mr. Humphreys, Tokenhouse 
yard, Lothbury 

Goodwin R. Gouldsitch Moss, Staf- 
ford, hawker. (Messrs. Killmister and 
Challiner, Leek, Stafford; and Mr. 
Dewbery, Conduit str. Hanover squ. 
London 

Goom T. Bermondsey New Road, 
fellmonger. (Mr. Fowler, Clement’s inn 

Greaves J. jun. late of Copthail court, 
insuranee broker. (Messrs. Blunt and 
Bowman, Old Bethiem, Broad str. 

Greenwood G. late of Dewsbury, 
York, manufacturer. (Mr. Evans, Hat- 
ton garden, London; and Mr. Robin- 
son, Waketield 

Gregory E. Pilkington, Lancaster, 
dealer. (Mr. J. Walker, Back street, 
Manchester 

Grime E. Stockport, machine maker. 
(Mr. T. Windle, John str. Bedford row, 
Londen ; and Messrs. Cross and Rush- 
ton, Bolton-le-Moors 

Gyfford E. of Upton place, Essex, 
builder. (Messrs. Stratton and Allport, 
Shoreditch 

Halford H. late of Oakham, Rutland, 
draper. (Mr. Smart, Red Lion square, 
London ; and Mr. Redifer, Stamford 

Hall W. and A. Hinde, Wood str. 
silk manufacturers. (Messrs. Mason 


and Rogers, Foster lane, Cheapside 
Hathaway E, of Walsall, Stafford, 


} 
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grocer. (Messrs. Baxters and Martin, 
Furnival’s inn, London; and Mr. R. 
Webb, Birmingham 

Hanson B. Middle Scotland yard, 
wine merchant. (Messrs. Becket and 
Weale, Broad street, Golden square 

Harrison T. Liverpool, cow keeper. 
(Shepherd and Co. Gray’s inn; and 
Messrs. Dalteva, Liverpool 

Harvey T. A. St. Martin’s lane, brick- 
layer. (Mr. S. Buxton, Holporn court, 
Gray’s inn 

Hewitt J. Bolton-le-Moors, Lancas- 
ter, money scrivener, (Mr. Windle, 
John street, London ; and Messrs. Cross 
and Rushton, Bolton-le-Moors 

Hipkiss R. Birmingham, japanner. 
(Messrs. Devon and Tooke, Holbern 
court, Gray’s inn, London; and Mr. G. 
Burrish, Birmingham 

Hopkins C. Eastgate str. Gloucester, 
hatter. (Mr. Latkow, Wardrobe place, 
Doctors’ Commons 

Horne C. and E. Finch, late of Church 
court, Clement’s lane, London, wine 
and spirit merchant. (Mr. Loxley, 
Cheapside 

Hose J. D. jun. Walbrook, merchant. 
(Messrs. Collett, Wimburn, and Coilett, 
Chancery lane 

Hughes R. Pontipool, Monmonth, 
tallow chandler. (Messrs.* Jenkins, 
James and Abbott, New inn, London; 
and Mr. H. Jones, Abergavenny 

Hulls W. Holborn, cutier. (Mr. Pop- 
kin, Dean street, Soho 

Humble J. Felling, Durham, mer- 
chant. (Mr. Grey, Gray’s inn, London; 
and Mr. J. Bainbridge, Newcastle-upon- 
ryne 

Hunter D. of Size lane, merchant. 
(Messrs. Crowder, Lavie and Garth, 
Frederick place, Old Jewry 

Inman T. Bedale, York, wine mete 
chant. (Mr. G. Morton, Gray’s inn 
squ. London; and Mr. R. Martin, Be 
dale ; 

Jackson J. jun. Greenlaw Wells, 
Durham, miller. (Mr. Scruton, Duriiam 

Johnson T. Oxford str. smith. (Mr. 
Thomas, Fen court, Fenchurch str. 

Jones W. Liverpool, merchant. (Mr. 
Black#tock, Paper buildings, Temple, 
London; and Messrs. Bardswell and 
Stephenson, Liverpool 

Kendall H. late of Rochester, Kent, 
draper. (Messrs. Wiltshire, Boltonand 
West, Old Broad street, London 

King S. West Lexham, Norfolk, mo- 
ney scrivener. (Messrs. Bleasdale, 
Alexander and Holme, New inn, Lone 
don ; and Mr. Bignold, jun. Norwich 

Kirkpatrick J. Liverpool, merchant. 
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(Messrs. Cooper and Lowe, Southamp- 
ton buidings, London; and Messrs. 
Orred and Baines, Liverpool 

lakin T. H. Birmingham, hatter. 
(Messrs.Shephard and Ad!ington,Gray’s 
inn square, London; and Mr. Tidmas, 
Warwick 

Lanchester A. St. James’s str. mil- 
liner. (Mr. Cranch, Union court, 
Broad street 

Lee EF. Broad str. merchant. (Messrs. 
Kaye and Freshfield, New Bank build- 
ings 

Lee W. Hythe, Kent, stationer. (Mr. 
H, North, Clement’s inn 

Lewis W. Cheltenham, Gloucester- 
shire, grocer. (Mr. J. Meakings, Hare 
court, Temple, London ; and Mr. Gard- 
ner, Gloucester 

Lewis E. New Bond strect, haber- 
dasher. (Mr. Magnall, Warwick squ. 
London 

Lings J. Sawley, Derby, coal dealer. 
(Messrs. Kinderley, Long and Ince, 
Gray’s inn, London; and Mr. Greaves, 


y 

Liversedge J. Horton, York, cotton 
manufacturer. (Mr. Netileford, Nor- 
folk street, Strand, London; and Mr. 
Alexander, Halifax 

Lownds T. Gutier lane, Cheapside, 
warehouseman. (Messrs. Bourdillon 
and Hewitt, Little Friiay street, Cheap- 
side 

Lodwigde J. Richmond place, East 
lane, Walworth, igsurance broker. 
(Messrs. Palmer, Tomlinsons and Thom- 
son, Copthall court, Throgmorton str. 

Ludiow W. and J. Ludlow, Bishop’s 
Cannings, Wilts, colourmen. (Ms 
Hayward, Chancery lane, London 

Manning W. Boston, Lincoln, straw 
manufacturer. (Mr. P. Tuxford, Bos- 
ton; and Messrs. Lodington and Hall, 
Secondaries’ Office, Temple, London 

Martin B. Maidstone, Kent, victua- 
ler. (Mr. T. Jones, Millman piace, 
Bedford row, London; and Mr. Lam- 
prey, Maidstone 

Martin W. Cardiff, Glamorgan, corn 
factor. (Messrs, Bleasdale, Alexander 
and Holme, New inn, London ; and Mr. 
Brown, Cardiff * 

Mashiter T. Liverpool, merchant. 
(Mr. Blackstock, Paper buildings, Tem- 
ple, London; and Messrs. Bardswell 
and Stephenson, Liverpool 

Miller W. West Teignmouth, Devon, 
victualler. (Messrs. Williams and 
Darke, Prince’s street, Bedford row, 
London; and Mr. W. Bowring, Exeter 

Mills T. late of Whitby, York, inn- 
keeper. (Messrs. Bell and Brodrick, 
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Bow lane, Cheapside, London; and 
Marsball and Preston, Whitby 

Mitchell T. late of Kingston-upon- 
Hull, chemist. (Mr. G. Haire, Parlia- 
ment str. Hull; and Mr. L. Hicks, 
Gray’s inn, London 

Monk D. I. Camden Town, dealer. 
(Mr. Briggs, Essex street, Strand 

Moasdell J. Compton, Berks, baker. 
(Mr. Morland, Abingdon; and Messrs. 
Blagrave and Walker, Symond’s inn, 
London 

Moses I. Rood lane, insurance broker. 
(Mr. Jacobs, Holborn court, Gray’s inn 

Mounsher W. Carmarthen street, 
Tottenham court road, insurance broker. 
(Mr. Clark, Saddlers’ Hall, Cheapside 

Noone A. Stratford, Essex, saddler. 
(Mr. Loxley, Cheapside, London 

Ollivant J. late of Liverpool, broker. 
(Mr. W. Partington, Brown str. Man- 
chester; and Mr. P. Hurd, Temple, 
London 

Oswin H. Upper Norton str. Fitzroy 
squ. insurance broker. (Me srs. Rear- 
den and Davis, Corbet court, Grace- 
church street 

Owen J. Hulme, Manchester, boat 
builder. (Mr. J. Thompsony Manches- 
ter; and Mr. Windle, John str. Bed- 
ford row, London 

Page A. Fakenham, Norfolk, brewer. 
(Messrs. Bleasdale, Alexander, and 
Holme, New inn, London; and Mr. T. 
Bignold, jun. Norwich 

Page T. Newhaven, Sussex, grocer. 
(Mr. T. Cooper, Lewes; and Mr. G. 
Palmer, Doughty street, London 

Parlett W. Hart str. Bloomsbury, 
apothecary. (Messrs. Neild and Flad- 
gate, Norfolk street, Strand 

Parry T. Chester, taliew chandler. 
(Messrs. Potts, Leeke and Potts, Chester 

Parr T. Thatcham, Berks, carpenter. 
(Mr. Biggs, Reading; and Mr. Eyre, 
Gray’s inn square, London 

Pelerin H. F. Lloyd’s Coffee house, 
insurance broker. (Messrs. Kaye and 
Freshfield, New Bank buildings 

Pickering R., R. Pickering, jun. and 
H. Pickering, Leeds, York, bleachers of 
linen yarn. (Messrs. Tottie aud Ri- 
chardson,jun. Leeds; and Messrs. Lam- 
bert and Sons, Bedford row, London 

Porter W. and W. M. Porter, Copt- 
hall court, Throgmorton str. Londen, 
merchants. (Messrs. Gregson, Dixon 
and Gregson, Angel court, Throgmor- 
ton street 

Pollitt J. Manchester cotton spinpver. 
(Mr. Heelis, Staple inn, Londen; and 
Mr. W. Nabb, Manchester 

Pulsford H. Berkeley street, Picca- 
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dilly, wine merchant. (Messrs. J. and 
W. Richardson, New inn 
Pritchard P. Eljlesmere, Salop, money 
scrivener. (Mr. J. Lee, Wem 
Rattenbury J. F. late of Copthall 
court, insurance broker. (Mr. Pasmore, 
Warnford court, Throgmorton street 
Rainey R. of Size lane, merchant. 
(Messrs. Crowder, Lavie and Garth, 
Frederick place, Old Jewry 
Render G. and S. Render, Leeds, linen 
drapers. (Messrs. Exley, Stocker and 
Dawson, Furnival’s inn, Londun; and 
Mr. Scott, Leeds 
Rogers R. of Liverpool, merchant. 
(Messrs.Shephard and Adling‘on,Gray’s 
inn, London; and Messrs. Daltera and 
Topham, Liverpool 
ugeley H. St. Ives, Huntingdon, 
draper. (Mr. W. Lyon, Gray’s inn 
square, London 
Samuel J. Tenterden, Kent, watch 
maker. (Messrs. Howard and » bra- 
hams, Jewry street, Aldg te 
Scott W. of St. Mary, Whitechapel, 
dealer. (Mr. Dawes, Angelcourt, Thre - 
morton street 
Smith R. Old City Chambers, mer- 
chant. (Messrs. Kearsley and Spur, 
Bishopsgate street Withia 
Sharp R. S. Great Yarmouth, Nor- 
folk, chemist. (Mr. Bell, Great Yar- 
mouth ; and Mr. Francis, Lincoln’s ian, 
London 
Shoel J. Houndsditch, warehouse- 
man. (Messrs. Palmer, Tomlinsons and 
Thomson, Copthall court, Throgtaor- | 
ton street 
Short J. St. Catherine’s lane, Eas* 
Smithfield, victualler. (Messrs. Holmes 
and Lewis, Mark lane 
Smith G. Kent road, carpenter. (Mr. 
Hatton, Dean str. Canterbury square, 
Southwark 
Smith J. late of Manchester, book- 
seller. (Messrs. Willis, Fairthor e and 
Clarke, Warnford court, London; and 
Mr. Heslop, Manchester 
Stacey T. Wandsworth, Surrey, malt- 
ster. (Mr. R. Charsley, Mark lane 
Stephenson J. Kingston-upon-Hull, 
druggist. (Messrs. Exley, Stocker and 
Dawson, Furnival’s inn, London; and 
Mr. Cotsworth, Kingston-upon- Hull 
Thomas B. of Liverpool, merchant. 
(Messrs, Cromp and Lodge, Liver- 
1; and Mr. Battye, Chancery lane, 
mdon 
Stephens E. H. late of Barnstaple, 
Devon, saddler. (Mr. P. Bremridge, 
Barnstaple 
Stockman S. Kingswear, Devon, ma- 
riner. (Mr. Brooking, Dartmouth; 
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and Mr. W. Price, New square, Lin- 
coln’s inn 

Talochon V. Old Bond street, drug- 
gist. (Mr. Winfield, Great Marlbo- 
rough street 

Tiddeman J. John st. Oxford st. fur- 
nishing ironmonger. (Messrs. Bourdil- 
lon and Hewitt, Little Friday street, 
Cheapside, London 

Thomas C, Philip lane, London, fac- 
tor. (Messrs. Lowless and Crosse, St. 
Mildred’s court 

Thompson J. of Manchester, cord- 
wriiner. (Me.srs. Kay and Renshaw, 
Manches er 

Thord W. of Plymouth dock, Devon, 
tailor and slopseller. (Mr. W. Davie, 
Plymouth; and Mr. C. Barber, Chan- 
cery lane, London 

Tomlinson J. Mickley, York, dealer. 
(Mr. Cartman, Ripon; and Mr. Hartley, 
Bridge street, Bluckfriars, London 

Waddington J. late of Bishopsgate 
street, vintner, (Ir. R. Charsley, 
Mark lane 

Wallis W. late of Chepstow, shop- 
keeper. (Mr. J. Platt, Tanfield court, 
Tenple, London; and Mr. J. Smith, 
Chepstow 

Weaver E. Kenton str. Brunswick sq. 
wa chouseman. (Messrs. Tvner and 
Pike, Gray’s inn square 

Welch J. Birmingham, brass founder. 
(Messrs. Webb and Tyndal, Birming- 
ham ; ana Messrs. Tarr. nt, Clarke and 
Richar’s, Chancery lane, London 

Wilcock W. Preston, Lancaster, wool- 


len craper. (Mr. Wiglesworth, Gray’s . 


im, ondon ; and Messrs. Shuttleworth 
and Hopkins, Preston, Lancashire 
Wilson .. Friday street, merchant, 
(Me. srs. Crowder, Lavie and Garth, 
Frederick pkce, Old Jewry 
Wheatcross J. Loughor, Glamorgan, 
dealer. (Ir. W. Phillips, Swansea ; and 
Messrs, Williams and Brooks, New sq. 
Lincoln’s inn, London 
Wheelwright C. A. Cullum st, mer- 
chant. (Messrs. Shawes, Le Blanc and 
Shawe, Tudor street, Blackfriars 
Whétehouse J. Dudley, Worcester, 


mail factor. (Messrs. Anstice and Cox, 


Iuner Temple, London; and Mr. 
Bourne, Dudley 
Whitley J. Callington, Cornwall, ta- 
vern keeper. (Messrs. Williams and 
Darke, Prince’s street, Bedford row, 
London ; and Mr. Bone and Mr. Bozon, 
Plymouth dock 
Young T. Andover, Southampton, 
cabinet maker. (Mr. Bremridge, Inner 
Temple, London; and Mr. Footner, 
Andover 
Zz 
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BANKRUPTCIES SUPERSEDED. 





Byrne J. and E, Lewin, Liverpool, 
beer and spirit merchant 

Heard W. Bristol, ironmonger 

Holmes J. and S. Newbury, Sweet- 
ing’s-rents, eating-house keepers 

Jones J. Edmonton, wheelright 

Price J. late of Coventry, ribbon ma- 
nufacturer 

Southcomb T. Great Queen st. Lin- 
eoln’s inn fields, merchant 

Winch W. late of Long lane, South- 
wark, carpenter 

White J. Gloucester, barge owner 


SCOTCH BANKRUPTS. 


Anderson J. shopkeeper in Inverness; 
Creditors to meet in the house of Fra- 
ser and Cant, innkeepers, Inverness, 
22d July and 12th August 

Bell W. and D. candlemakers in 
Edinburgh; Creditors to meet in the 
Royal Exchange coffee-house, Edin- 
burgh, 28th June and 25th July 

Bissett J. and Co. coachmakers in 
Perth; Creditors to meet in the Star 
Inn, Perth, 27th June and 20th July 

Brown R. merchant in Leith; Credi- 
tors to meet in the Royal Exchange 
coffee-house, Edinburgh, 21st June and 
16th July 

Cairncross G. builder in Edinburgh; 
Creditors to meet in the Royal Ex- 
change coffee-house, Edinburgh, 19th 
July and 9th August 

Clarke R. coachmaker and writer in 
Perth; Creditors to meet in the Star 
Inv, Perth, 26th June and 24th July 

Dewar J. merchant in Newburgh; 
Creditors to meet in Braidbourgh’s Inn, 
Leith, 17th June and 15t’> July 

Dick W. apothecary in Dundee ; 
Creditors to meet in the hguse of Alex- 
ander Morren, vintner, Dundee, 27th 
June and 18th July 

Douglas T. grain merchant in GlJas- 
gow; Creditors to meet in the Prince 
of Wales’ Tavern, Glasgow, Sth July 
and 2d August 
' The Glasgow Soda Water Company ; 
Creditors to meet in the Prince of 
Wales’ Tavern, Glasgow, 4th and 25th 
July 

Goldie J. ship-owner and merchant 
in Ayr; Creditors to meet in the house 
of R. M‘Conochio, innkeeper in Ayr, 
llth July and Ist August 
_ Laidlaw J. merchant in Leith; Cre- 
ditors to meet in the Royal Exchange 
coree tore Edinburgh, 10th and 31st 

uly 


Ncotch Bankrupts. 








[August 1, 

Low A. of Annfield; Creditors to 
meet in the house of M‘Nab, innkeeper 
in Cupar of Fife, llth July and 8th 
August 

Rae, M‘Vicar, and Co. timber mer- 
chants in Glasgow, and of J. Rae, A. 
M‘Vicar and J. Donald, individual part- 
ners thereof; Creditors to meet in the 
Prince of Wales’ Tavern, Glasgow, 4th 
July and Ist August 

M‘Donald J. residing at Glenalla- 
dale, drover and dealer in black cattle 
and sheep; Creditors to meet in the 
house of Miss B. M‘Lachlan, vintner in 
Fort William, 5th and 26ta July 

M‘Kean A. and Son, manufacturers 
in Glasgow, and of A. M‘Kean and J. 
M‘Kean, partners of said company, as 
individuals ; Creditors to meet in the 
Prince of Wales’ Tavern, Glasgow, 
20th June and 22d July 

Michael W. merchant im Helens- 
burgh ; Creditors to meet in the Prince 
of Wales’ Tavern, Glasgow, %h July 
and 6th August 

Miller J. and W. Miller, distillers at 
Craig-end, and spirit dealers in Glas- 
gow, carrying on business under the 
name and firm of J. Miller; Creditors 
to meet in the Tontine Tavern, Glas- 
gow, 12th and 26th July 

Pedis T. carver and gilder in Glas- 
gow; Creditors to meet in the Prince 
of Wales’ Tavern, Glasgow, 22a July 
and 19th August 

Robertson and Lamb, merchants in 
Perth; Creditors to meet in the George 
inn, Perth, 2d and 23d July 

Russell R. grocer at Shott’s Iron 
Works, in the parish of Shotts; Credi- 
tors to meet inthe Prince of Wales’ 
Tavern, Glasgow, 28th June and 24th 
July 

Scott J. jun. and Co. merchants and 
insurance brokers in Dundee; Credi- 
tors to meet in the house of A. Morren, 
vintner, Dundee, Ist and 20th July 

Shepherd J. late merchant in Dun- 
dee, now in Edinburgh; Creditors to 
meet in Gorden’s Inn, Dundee, 27th 
June and 29th July 

Spowart T. late partner and manager 
of the Dunfermline colliery, now re- 
siding in Calton of Glasgow ; Creditors 
to meet jn the King’s Arms Tavern, 
Glasgow, 27th June and 25th July 

Taylor A. and A, milliners and ha- 
berdashers in Glasgow; Creditors to 
meet inthe Prince of Wales’ Tavern, 
Glasgow, 20th July and 19th August - 

Walker R. and Sons, clothiers in Ga- 
lashiells, as a company, and of R. 
Walker, sen. as an individual partner; 


‘ 
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Creditors to meet in the house of Miss 
Christie, vintner, Jedburgh, 20th July 
and 16th August 
Total bankrupts this month, 
English. ---+++++++++++ . 
Scotch ditto-+-+++- 


Total this month 172 
Last month «+++ 189 


Decrease: + 17 
DIVIDENDS. 


Abbott T. Market Deeping, innkeep- 
er, 19 July 

Anderson G. and G. H. Eades, Bridge 
wharf, Tooley st. merchants, 22 June 

Andrews S. and J. Smith, late of 
Stockport, Chester, cotton spinners, 3 
July 

Badcock J. Paternoster row, book- 
seller, 11 June 

Barnes R. Durham, mercer, 12 June 

Booth J. Northern, Chester, corn 
factor, and J. Smith, Liverpool, 17 June 

Badderley J. Wolverhampton, drug- 
gist, 13 June 

Bull, Banks and Bryson, King st. 
Cheapside, wholesale linen drapers, 12 
July 

Briggs G. J. Gravesend, slopseller, 
25 June 

Bear J. Sudbury, 
15 June 

Baker W. Studgate, ship builder, 18 
June 

Bowcher J. and W. Wood, Exeter, 
wine and brandy merchants, 15 June 

Badderley J. Wolverhampton, drug- 
gist, 24 June 

Bull T. Wadhurst, Sussex, shop- 
keeper, 22 June 

Ball J. Hathersett, Norfolk, engineer, 
16 July 

Belcher J. Oxford, 


Suffolk, butcher, 


shoemaker, 28 


une 
Badcock J. Paternoster row, booksel- 
ler, 18 June 
Brown T. Jewry st. Aldgate, woollen 
draper, 9 July 


urbridge W. Cannon st. umbrella’ 


maker, 20 July 

Bowers N. W. and W. Bowers, Can- 
non st. comb makers, 6 July 

Ballman M. Corfe Mullen, Dorset, 
miller, 9 August 

Been Eliz. Parliament st. Westmin- 
ster, milliner, 13 August 

Birks J. and W. Lane-end, Stafford, 
potters, 22 August 

Barton J. Stockport, cotton spinners, 
15 June 


Dividends. 
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Bracken R. T. and W. Lothbury, flan™ 
nel.manufacturers, 6 July 

Budden W. and Pyefinch, Friday st. 
grocers, 15 June 

Biggers J. Gracechurch st. jeweller, 
22 June 

_Barnes H. Wolverhampton, milliner, 

5+ June 

Barnes J. Truro, draper, 28 June 

Ball R. Bridge road, Lambeth, linen 
draper, 13 July 

Benson J, W. 
surgeon 

Bryson G, King st. Cheapside, whole- 
sale linen draper, 13 July 

Bennett P. Down end, Gloucester, 
mealman, 25 July 

Benjamin J. Rochford, Essex, *shop- 
keeper, 30 July 

Benyon E. Fenchurch st. hardware- 
man, 3 August 

Bryson D. Phuillip’s row, Tottenham 
court road, statuary, 10 August 

Berry J. Norwich, printer, 16 Aug. 

Capes Wm. Gainsborough, Lincoln, 
mercer, 6 July 

Crawford T. and W. of Poplar, stone 
masons, 25 May 

Cousen J. Bread st. Cheapside, mer- 
chant, 25 June 

Carter J. late of Crosby sq. merchant, 
15 June 

Cox W. Birmingham, grocer, 22 June 

Charlton C, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
merchant, 25 June 

Clemmens J, and C. Price, Picket st. 
Strand, cheesemonger, 18 June 

Chambers R. Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
ironmonger, 22 July 

Crossley J. Halifax, York, merchant, 
25 June 

Crampton W. Beckingham, Notts, 
horse dealer, 6 July 

Chambers E. Wateringbury, Kent, 
shopkeeper, 6 July 

Carr G. and J. Sheffield, grocers, 3 
July 

Cummins J. Liverpool, shoemaker, 5 
July 

Chamley T. Liverpool, 
dealer, 8 July 

Child R. Darlington, fellmonger, 8 
July 

Crosbie W. and J. Greenwood, Liver- 
pool, merchants, 10 July 

Christie D, Bradfield, Berks, shop-~ 
keeper, 22 July 

Collins A. Mile end road, ship owner, 
20 July 

Chambers S. Maidstone, corn mer- 
chant, 10 August 

Cuff J. Barking, brewer, 5 August 

CarterT.Oxford st.upholsterer, 10Aug. 

z2 


Holbeach, Lincoln, 


earthenware 
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Coldman T. Ockley, Dorking, shop- 
keeper, 20 August 
Capes W. Gainsborough, linen draper, 
16 Oct. 
Careless J. Three King court, Lom- 
bard st. merchant, 10 August 
Canning H. Broad st. merchant, 30 
July 
Crossley J. King st. merchant, 10 
August 
Cornford T. and G. Milford lane, coal 
merchants, 10 August 
Cooper J. Oxford st. umbrella maker, 
17 August 
Dougan T. Bread st, warehouseman, 
8 June and 10 August 
Dunn J. and C. Robmson, Wood st. 
factors, 25 June and 25 July 
Dawes J. Pall Mall, bankers, 8 June 
Dingewall P. Ludgate hill, grocer, 29 
June 
Deal J. T. late of Shaftesbury, Dorset, 
brewer, 9 July 
Duncan W. St. James’s st. jeweller, 
13 July 
Davies J. Chester, grocer, 23 July 
Dixon M. Borough High st. hop mer- 
chant, 27 July 
Dimsdale J. Hull, dealer, 10 Aug. 
Evans S. Wolverhampton, carpenter, 
24 June 
Ellis W. Dove row, Hackney fields, 
carpenter, 24 June 
Earnshaw R. Manchester, cotton mer- 
chant 
Evans E. Neath, Glamorgan, shop- 
keeper, 3 Aug. 
Emdin A.G. Portsmouth, shopkeeper, 
16 July 
Eddison T. Romford, linen draper, 
3 Aug. 
Evans 1. Bolton-le Moor, cotton ma- 
nufacturer, 12 Aug. 
Franklin J. Uppingham, mercer, 10 
June 
Freemantle, Brandon and Desfor- 
meaux, Goswell st. iron founders,19 June 
Fenton J. and G, Moore, Rotherhithe, 
smiths, 16 July 
Fosberry W. and E. Ingleby, Liver- 
pool, merchants, 27 July 
Gibson R. Leicester st. Westminster, 
victualler, 29 June and 10 Aug. 
Gamon J, Wateringbury, Kent, inn- 
keeper, 18 June 
Gardner T. Shoreditch, haberdasher, 
18 June 
Gummer W. B. Bridport, cotton spin- 
ner, 17 June 
on” M. Wandsworth, millwright, 9 
y 
Gamson J. Kingsland road, flax dres- 
ser, 13 July 





Dividends. 











[August 1, 
Gates N. Little James st. Bedford row, 
ale merchant, 10 Aug. 
Goffen A. Kingston, Surry, ironmon- 
ger, 9 July and 3 Aug. 
Green W. Brown’s lane, Spitalfields, 
dyer, 3 Aug. 
Gough W. Cranbourne st. linen dra- 
per, 3 Aug. 
Goddard J. Kennett’s Wharf, Thames 
‘street, factor, 10 Aug. 
Harritz J. Narrow st. Limehouse, 
timber merchant, 18 June and 27 July 
Harding T. Lock’s fields, Walworth, 
wine dealer, 22 June 
Hitchins W. St. Peter’s hill, whale- 
bone merchant, 28 May 
Henley T. Abbey Place, Bethnal 
green road, carpenter, 18 June 
Hutchins G. Andover, dealer in spi- 
rits, 24 June 
Hancock W. Sheffield, grocer, 17 June 
Hiams H. Waller’s Place, Lambeth 
road, dealer, 25 June 
Hook J. Bermondsey New road, vic- 
tualler, 2 July 
Hunt B. Brighton, builder, 2 July 
Hume J. Bath, bookseller and station- 
er, | July 
Hogg J. late of St. Leonard’s, Devon, 
worsted spinner, 4 July 
Hutchinson J. Lamb’s Conduit str. 
tea dealer 
Hollyman S. Calne, Wilts, victualler, 
4 July 
Hoyland C. late of Warrington, deal- 
er, 9 July 
Hughes J. F. Wigmore st. bookseller, 
2 Nov. 
Harriott T. Bishopsgate st. chinaman, 
9 July 
Hodges M. Wareham, Kent, dealer 
and chapman, 24 July 
Holland J. Cheapside, haberdasher, 
13 July 
Herbert T. Dowgate hill, cotton mer- 
chant, 16 July 
Herbert T. Bernard st. Russel sq. 6 
July 
Hunterman J. Queen st. Golden squ, 
tailor, 30 July 
Haycock T. late of Whitechapel, vic- 
tualler, 23 July 
Houscal J. B. Streatham, apothecary, 
3 Aug. 
Hill F. Wood st. Spitalfields, weaver, 
3 Aug. 
Herve H. Cheapside, jeweller, 3 Aug. 
Hickcox J, of Worthing, draper, 17 
Aug. 
Hancock D, and L. West, Liverpool, 
merchant, 14 Aug. 
Johnston J, Maidstone, woollen dra- 
per, 11 June 
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Jones C. and B. Loadsman, Sheffield, 
druggists, 18 June 

Jorden T. Bath, linen draper, 21 July 

Inglis J. Billiter sq. merchant, 15 June 

Jackson G. Tottenham court, oii and 
colourman, 13 July 

Jackson W., R. Taylor and J. Pearce, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, oi men, 16 July 

Kopp F. C. Garden row, Old st. road, 
cutler, 19 June 

Keough J. Kingst. St. James’s, tailor, 
3 Aug. 

Kendrick T. and J. Whitworth, Man- 
chester, cotton manufacturers, 7 Aug. 

Lloyd J. Liverpool, brewer, 13 June 

Lonsdale J. Newton by the Sea, corn- 
factor, 15 June 

Leeds S. late of Great Massingham, 
Norfolk, miller, 26 June 

Luckhurst T. Canterbury, draper, 15 
June 

Like T. Old Brompton, builder, 2 
July 

Landsdown T. Wiveliscombe, clothier, 
17 June 

Lees J. and S. Halifax, merchants, 14 
June 

Lomas H. L. Throgmorton st. insur- 
ance broker, 29 June 

Lewis E. Cardiff, Glamorgan, grocer, 
6 July 

Lee S. Birchin lane, merchant, 6 July 

Lax T. Hallitax, York, merchant, 16 
July 

Meek B. Cross Keys yard, Bermond- 
sey st. paper and rag merchant, I! 1 June 

Matthews W. of Stcoe Stafford, and 
J. Phillips, of Liverpool, bootmakers, 
14 June 


Dividends. 
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P Mountain J. Pancras, victualler, 30 
uly 

Main R. Greenwich, floor cloth ma- 
nufacturer, | Aug. 

Munro J. Clipstone, 
bone, tailor, 17 Aug. 

Nicholson J, St. Giles’s, bookseller, 8 
June 

Newman A. Frith st. Soho, printer, 
29 June 

Nichols W. Piccadilly, linen draper, 
15 June 

Newman J. Cornhill, insurance mer- 
chant, 23 July 

Newton E. Morpeth, money scrive- 
ner, 8 Aug. 

Ogden C. Haworth, York, worsted 
manufacturer, t2 July 

Osler W. Birmingham, baker, 30 July 

Price C, Strand, umbrella maker, 18 
June 

Porter S. Chesham, mealman, 30 July 

Potter J. Kennington, surgeon and 
druggist, 11 June 

Palmer T. Bristol, silversmith, 1 July 

Prosser J. Sloane st. Chelsea, grocer, 
22 June 

Poulton C. Reading, cabinet maker, 
2 July 

Phillips R. Hay, Brecon, shopkeeper, 
4 July 

Polley J. Bond st. furniture printer 

Prance G. Swansea, Glamorgan, linen 
draper, 29 June 

Pearson G. Friday st. Cheapside, 
warehouseman, 2 July 

Prynn A. Allen st. Colomb, mercer, 
16 July 

Philipps J. C. Bank house, York, cot- 
ton sp » 9 July 


St. Mary-le- 








Makeham J. Upper Thames st. ch 
monger, 25 June 

Mankin T. Peckham, Surry, coalfac- 
tor, 6 July 

Marsden J. Rochester, linen draper, 
25 June 

Marsden W. Leeds, merchant, 15 
June 

Makeham J. Upper Thames st, cheese- 
monger, 25 June and 16 July 

Mackenzie Alex. Hammond’s ¢y_.., 
Mincing lane, wine merchant, 22 },, ye 

Marsh C. Wolverhampton, grocer, 24 
June 

Mackenzie J. City Chambers, mer- 
chant, 9 July 

Mason J. H. Lancaster, shopkeeper, 
1 Aug. 

Mankin T. Peckham, Surrey, coal- 
factor, 20 July 

Maynard T. Mount Pleasant, Clerk- 
enwell, horse hair manufacturer, 3 Aug. 

Mayers R. Manchester, grocer, 14 





Pain J. Peckham, Surrey, bricklayer, 
23 July 

Pitt J. Coleman st. auctioneer, 3 Aug. 

Poulton C. Reading, cabinet maker, 
16 July 

Phillips Sir R. New Bridge st. book- 
seller, 31 Aug. 

Pearse J. Basinghall st. clothier, 9 
Aug. 
Pousett R. B. East lane, Bermondsey, 
coal merchant, 10 Aug. 

Parsons J. sen. Ludgate hill, booksel- 


-ler, 10 Aug. 


Robinson W. Manchester, cotton 
spinner, 19 June f 

Rayner A. Union place, City road, 
dealer, 22 June 

Ridcout T. Manchester, merchant, 12 


uy 
Rolfe W. Lower Edmonton, victual- 
ler, 29 June 
Reed W. Southend, Essex, apothe- 
cary, 30 July 


J 
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Revell G. late of Poplar, bricklayer, 
10 Aug. 

Roberts J. 
baker, 3 Aug. 

Rose J. sen. and jun. Symon’s wharf, 
Tooley st. provision merchant, 3 Aug. 

Reding ©. and W. Andover, Hants, 
linen draper., 6 Aug. 

Stinch ombe W. Bristol, cabinet ma- 
ker, 12 June 

Simeon St. A. Wine st. Bristot, lace 
merchant, }i June 

Swann J. Wapping Wall, mast and 
block maker, 15 June 

Sargeat D. Southwark, British wine 
merchant, 1S June 

Southcomb T. late of Great Queen 
st. Linco:n’s inn fields, merchant, 1 July 

Sanders R. Croydon, cow keeper, 30 
July 
Sault W. South Moulton st. callende- 
rer, 25 June 


Garden row, Spitalfields, 


Stroud B. Pool, linen draper, 28 June | 


Simmonds J. Lamberhurst, shop- 
keeper, 22 June 

Smith J. and J. Birmingham, linen 
drapers, 24 June 

Smith W. Cheapside, warehouseman, 
2 July 

Suddones J. Wood st. hosier, 6 July 

Stewart A. Broad st. Ratclitfe, hoop 
bender, 6 July 

Strack W. late of Pancras lane, mer- 
chant, 20 July 

Stockley J. Banbury, shopkeeper, 18 
July 

Scott J. Finningley, Notts, butcher, 
23 July 

Sills J. and J. 
chants, 10 Aug. 

Slater G. Livernool, merchant,7 Aug. 

Smith J. Monaxon, Somerset, grocer, 
7 Aug. 

Scott J. D. Cadbury, Somerset, job- 
ber, 9 Aug. 

Story J. and RK. St. Margaret’s hill, 
Southwark, linen drapers, 17 Aug. 

Sidford J. Calne, Wilts, auctioneer, 
13 Aug. 

Thornton W. Cadiz, merchant, 2July 

Thorp J. Vine -t vierualler, 10 Aug. 

Truman T. Gury st. nattrass maker, 
22 June 

Taylor D. Great Totham, Essex, gro- 
cer, 22 June 

Trow R. sen. Gray’s inn lane road, 
cowkeeper, 22 June 

Townshend E. Maiden lane, Covent 
garden, victualier, 6 Juty 

Tooke I. and A. Todd, Strand, wine 
merchants, 13 July 


Hambro’ wharf, mer- 


Dividends— Certificates. 


| 











| 
| 





[August 1, 


Tipper S. Leadenhall st. 
0 Aug. 
Taylor J. King’s road, Grosvenor 
place, whitesmith, 10 Aug. 
Walter B. New Romney, Kent, gra- 
zier, 13 June 
Wellings T. Church lane, Whitecha- 
pel, painter and plaisterer, 15 June 
Walsh R. King’s road, Chelsea, India 
rubber manufacturer, 19 June 
Winter W. Pewsey, Wilts, shopkeep- 
er, 16 July 
Woodward J. Derby, lace manufac- 
turer, 3 June 
Wood J. Lindfield, Sussex, victual- 
ler, 15 June 
Walker J. Bristol, 
July 
WalkerS. Bull Wharf, Queenhithe, 
hoop bender, 8 June 
Watmough J. St. Thomas's buildings, 
Liverpool, ironmonger, 2 July 
Wilkinson T. and J. Wighton, Catea- 
ton st. woollen drapers, 19 June 
Wiiliams W. late of Falmouth, gro- 
cer, 9 July - 
Welling T. Church lane, Whitechapel, 
painter 
Wakeling E. Clare, Suffolk, brewer 
Vilson W. Fenchurch st. merchant, 
30 July 
Webb J. Bristol, linen draper, 6 July 
Willatts J. Gracechurch st. hardware- 


bookseller» 


salt merchant, 1 


| man, 3 Aug. 


Walsh R. King’s road, Chelsea, India 
rubber maker, 9 Aug. 

Watson M. C. Charlotte st. Blooms- 
bury, laceman, 10 Aug. 

Young A. St. Mary-at-hill, merchant, 
6 July 

York H. Carey lane, Cheapside, silk 
dealer, 10 Aug. 


CERTIFICATES. 
Ainscow M. and R, late of Clayton, 


Lancaster, cotton manufacturers 
Alder W. Seward st. Goswell st. soda 


| manufacturer 


-Troutbeck C, Rathbone place, uphol- | 


sterer, LO June 


‘toy Ii J. and W. Franklin, Reading, 
Ber,g¥-voollen drapers 

Anstead J. and W. Prickett, Old 
South Sea House, merchants 

Andrews C. Burnham, Essex, butcher 

Aalt J. Love Jane, Eastcheap, broker 

Barnes R. Durham, merchant 

Bolton G. and J. Witney, Oxford, 
maltsters 

Bartlett W. Plymouth dock, mason 

Boote C. and J. Water, Chester, hat 
manufacturers 

Bartlett R. Kineton, Warwick, dealer 
and chapman 
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Baker S. Southwark, upholsterer 

Beck P. Salford, brewer 

Bird T. Manchester, cotton mer- 
chant 

Bullen T. Newington, Surry, dealer 

Bull, Banks, and Bryson, King st. 
Cheapside, wholesale linen drapers 

Bentley J. Smith house, York, cord 
maker 

Brownbill T. Leeds, silversmith 

Bailey T. Hackney, factor 

Bennett P. Houndsditch, mercer 

Bowden W. late of Shepton Mallet, 
dealer 

Burrows W. Manchester, horse dealer 

BevanJ. Swansea, Glamorgan, cooper 

Blow J. Hertford, currier 

Bailey J. Chatham, rope maker 

Brown S. Derby, architect 

Bramley J. Essex wharf, coal mer- 
ehant 

Bromhead W. Stamford, ironmonger 

Bainton R. Lombard st. provision 
dealer 

Borraman J. Brighton place, Hack- 
ney road, flour factor 

Benton Wm. Stoneywell, Stafford, 
miller 

Bloomfield S. W. Austin friars, mer- 
ehant 

Bamford J. Soyland, York, fustian 
manufacturer 

Ballman M. Corfe Mullen, Dorset, 
miller 

Bottomley S. Salford, Manchester, 
liquor merchant 

Coates W. Bucklersbury, wine mer- 
chant 

Cooksley R. Poole, Montgomery, tim- 
ber merchant 

Cowley G. Bristo}, stationer 

Chamberlayne T. and W. Williams, 
Cumberland st. Portman sq. ‘coach 
makers 

Chatterton W. Manchester, confec- 
tioner 

Cousins W. Great Alie st. broker 

Cooper J. late of Oxford st. umbrella 
maker 

Carson A. jun. Malta, merchant 

Churchman T. D. Skefford, Bedford, 
draper 


Cox J. Leighton Buzzard, corn and 


flour factor 
Cormack H. late of Watling st. un- 
derwriter 
Coley D. John st. Adelphi, druggist 
Caley J. Liverpool, sail maker - 
Chatterton C. Newark-on-Trent, linen 
draper 
Cornforth W. Bishopswearmouth, sail 


maker 
Clay J. Hull, merchant 


Certificates. 
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Carson A. and W. Distell, Liverpool, 
merchants and sugar brokers 

Cook W. Liverpool, merchant 

Chamberlain W. Horsley, Gloucester, 
yarn maker 

Chettle S. Blackman st. Southwark, 
oilman 

Cooper W. Minories, silk mercer 

Crocker R. Calne, Wilts, shopkeeper 

Cowell R. Smithfield Bars, salesman 

Bowding T. Paternoster row, wares 
houseman . 

Duckham J. and R. Lankester, Bread 
st. warehousemen 

Desformeaux L, Great Titchfield st, 
apothecary 

Dray J. Hythe, Kent, miller 

Duke E. and F. Eltham, Kent, linen 
drapers 

Deller J. Enfield, shopkeeper 

Dancer J, Lamb’s Conduit st. lamp 
maker 

Duckham J. and R. Lankester, Bread 
street, carpenters 

Dimsdale J, Sculcoates, York, grocer 

Denton J. Burnham, Essex, seeds- 
man 

Docwra T. late of Hackney, dealer 

Edwards J. Liverpool, merchant 

Etty S. Oxford, wine merchant, 

Every S. Liverpool, ship chandler 

Ellery J. Orange row, Kennington 
road, apothecary 

Errington T. Wood st. Cheapside, 
warehouseman 

Favene P, Great Winchester st. mer- 
chant 

Finlayson W. and T. Dearer, Liver- 
pool, merchant 

Foster J. jun. Manchester, grocer 

Ford J. late of Minories, trunk maker 

French M. George st. Portman sq. 
wine merchant 

Faulkener J. Manc)ester, dyer 

Fosberry W. Liverpool, merchant 

Gibson T. Mirfield, York, carpenter 

Gibbon R. jun, Monkwearmouth, coal 
fitter 

Greening J. Crooked lane, orange 
merchant 

Grigg N. Plymouth dock, tea dealer 

Gresswell T. Chester, rope maker 

Gibbon N, Judd st. Brunswick sq. 

ocer 

Griffiths J. Knighton, Radnor, draper 

Grimwood D. Kennington lane, factor 

Goddard J, late of Kennett’s wharf, 
Thames st. factor 

Gooch W. of Mile End, Old Town, 
bricklayer 

Gerard J. G. Basinghall st. merchant 

Hoppe E, Church st. Minories, mathe- 
matical instrument maker 
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Harrison M. Ca-lisle, stationer 

Harper W. Maachester, cotton ma- 
bufacturer 

Hay J. and J. Hill, Borough, High 
st. linen drapers 

Howell E. Liverpool, cotton mer- 
chant 

Hughes T. Bishopsgate st. draper 

Hopper T. Manchester, liquor mer- 
chant 

Horner R. Welburn, York, farmer 

Hemmings J. Worce ter, whitesmith 

Hunt R. Bucklersbury,warehouseman 

Hinton W. Painswich, Gloucester, 
grocer 

Hentsch W. Holborn, haberdasher 

Hennell R. Russell sq. coal merchant 

Hughes R. Noble st. warehouseman 

Haley A. Horton, York, cotton ma- 
nufacturer 

Haley C. Wigmore st. watch maker 

Hardman J. Blackheath hill, vic- 
tualler 

Houghton H. and J. Humphreys, 
King’s arms yard, merchants 

Hocklay A. M. Wickwar, Gloucester, 
cheese factor 

Huffham C. Limehouse, shipchandler 

Hall C. Liverpool, merchant 

Irwin J. Church court, Clement’s 
lane, merchant 

Judkins T. Chester, linen draper 

Jacobs J. Walcot, Somerset, plasterer 

Jewell J. Angel st. Butcherhall lane, 
tailor 

Jeffery H. Melcombe Regis, linen 
draper 

Keough J. King st. St. Jame’s sq. 

Knowlton C. W. Fleet street, hatter 

Lee T. Poland st. coach maker 

Lee G. Sunning hill, builder 

Longsden J. Stockport, timber mer- 
chant 

Lacey W. Nunney, Somerset, linen 


per 

Leeming T. Salford, Manchester, | 
timber merchant 

Lumb W. and T. Leeds, cabinet 


makers 





[August 1, 


Longsden M. and P. Manchester, 
merchants 
Lingard J. Manchester, cotton mer- 
chant 
Lecomte E. Fetter lane, jeweller 
Lyon J. Leadenhall st. ship and in- 
surance broker 
Levi L. late of Plymouth, slopseller 
Lawton T. and J. Davidson, St. Mary 
le-boné, painters and glaziers 
Lowe R. Naymarket, linen draper 
Lomas J. jun. Mickley, York, paper 
makers 
Lonsdale G. Green Lettuce lane, in- 
surance broker 
Lane W. Manchester, victualler 
Mears H. Greenwich, innkeeper 
Moody J. New Sarum, Wilts, tailor 
Mason T. Sheffield, cornfactor 
Maltby R. Mortimer st. money scri- 
vener 
Medley G. College hill, warehouseman 
M‘Camley P. Liverpoo!, merchant 
Medwood J. Huddersfield, maltster 
Marsden J. Rochester, linen draper 
Macalister Pat. Stratford-on-Avon, 
hawker 
Marshall C. Ratcliff sq. mariner 
Moore J. St. John’s sq. brandy mer- 
chant 
Moody C. of Tidpit, Wilts, maltster 
Maloneecke J. M. Liverpool, mer- 
chant 
Martin T. Holborn, blacking maker 
Mair R. Liverpool, linen draper 
Morrison J. late of Clement’t lane, 
merchant 
Mullion H. Liverpool, merchant 
Melburne €. P. and J. Swan, Old Bond 
st. paper hangers 
Moorhouse A. Stockport, flour dealer 
Mayhew R. Sturton, Suffolk, miller 
Nicholson G. Queen st. Bloomsbury, 
dealer 
North J. Charlton row, Manchester, 
merchant 
Nutter H. and T, Wake, Huddersfield, 
merchants 


5 
The Average Prices of a Canal Property, Dock Stock, Fire 


ce Shares, &c. in Ju 


, 1811, (to the 25th,) at the Office of 


r. Scott, 28, New Bridge Street, London, 


Trent and Mersey, or Grand Trunk Canal, 1177/. 10s. exclusive of the last half yearly 
dividend of 222. 10s. per share clear.—Oxford 6001, to 610/.; dividend and bonus, 29/. per 
share.— Warwick and Birmingham, 2%5/. cividing 11/.—Grand Junction, 220d. 2184. ex 
dividend of 3i. balf year, 200/. (1901. for 20 shares) 1951.—Kennet and Avon, 38/.—Wilts 

Berks, 30/. 27/. 10s.—Rochdale, 52/. ex dividend of W.—Ellesmere, 80/.—Grand 
estern, 194, discount.—Peak Forest, 80/. with dividend of 2/.—Grand Union, 12, 10s 
discount.—Worcester and Birmingham Oid Shares, 38/.—Dudley 531. ex dividend U.— 
West India Dock Stock, 156i. ex half-yearly dividend 5/.—London Doek Scrip, 2#. per 
cent. premium.--Commercial Dock Old Shares, 150/. with new share, attached.—Rock, 
16s. premium.— East London Water Works, 146/.—Grand Junction Water Works, 12l. 12s. 
to 71. 7¢.—Strand Bridge, 17/. discount.—London Flour Company, 10/ 10s.—Dover Street 
Road, 18/. discount,—Basingst oke, #11. 
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PREMIUMS OF INSURANCE AT NEW LLOYD'S COFFEE-HOUSE. 





From Lonpon to 
Portsmouth, Spithead, Poole, 
or the Isle of Wight - 
Weymouth, Exeter, Dartmouth, 
or Plymouth 
Alderney, Guernsey, or Jersey 
Bristol, Wales, Chester, Liver- 
pool,W aaaom, and Places 
adjacent 
Kinsale, Cork, Waterford, Dub- 
lin, Newry, or Belfast - - 
Limerick or Galway 
Londonderry or Glasgow 
Yarmouth or Lynn - 
Hull or Gainsborough 
Newcastle, Whitby, or Sunder- 
land - 
Leith, Perth, Dundes, Mont- 
rose, or Aberdeen 
Inverness, Shetland, or the Ork- 
ney Islands’ - 
Stockholm and Places adjacent 
Riga, Revel, Narva, or Peters- 
burgh 
Oporto 
Lisbon 
Rio de Janeiro 
MEDITERRANEAN, Viz. 

{nt and Places adjacent 


= - - - - > «a 


Salonica, Gallipoli, Smyrna, 
or Constantinople - 
Madeira 
Jamaica 
Leeward Islands, viz. Grenada, 
Tobago, Barbadoes, kc. - 
Surinam, Demerara, or Berbice 
Musquito Shore, Honduras, and 
Places adjacent - 
The American States, 
Ships 


their 





2Qgs. or 2}, 


2Qhgs. 
20gs. ret. 10/7. 


30 10 
6gs. ret. 31. 
dgs. ret. 241, 
6gs. ret. 2/, 
10gs, ret. Si. 
20gs. ret. 5. 
igs. ret. 1/. 
Sgs. ret. 4/. 


6gs. ret. 31. 
6gs. ret. 3/. 


12gs. ret, 61. 


figs. 


American States, British Ships 
Newfoundland and Coast of 
Labradore 
Bay of Fundy, Quebec, 
Montreal 
Cape of Good Hope or St. He- 
lena, Ceompany’s Ships 
Others. - - 
Southern Fishery, out & home 
Bengal, Madras, or China, 
Company’s Ships -  - 
Ditto, out and home 
Others - - 


or 


- - - o . 


Liverroor, Brerstor, &c. to 
Cork, Waterford, Dyblin, New- 

ry, Belfast, Londonderry, or 

Glasgow - 
Limerick or Galway 
Archangel, home 
Oporto or Lisboa 
Gibraltar - 
Madeira 


- - 





Jamaica - - 
Leeward Islands - 
Ditto with Convoy ° 
American States - 
Greenland, out and home - 


Durty, Cork, &e. to 
London - 
The Baltic 
Lisbon and Oporto 
American ‘tates, 

Ships - - 
Ditto, British  - 
Greenland, out and home - 
West Indics 
Jamaica 


- oe - - - 


American 








Butts, 50 to S6lbs.each - 
Dito, 56 to 66\ibs. each - 
Merchants’ Backs - 
Dressing Hides 

Fine Coach Hides 
Crop Hides, 35 to 40lbs. for cutt. 
Ditto, 45 to 50 Ibs. 





Limerick to London = iscaas 


PRICE OF LEATHER 


per lb. 
2ld to 224d 
21 to 25. 
184 to 20 
17 to 18 
184 to 194 
17 to 184 
19 to 22 


Calf Skins, 30 to 40 Ibs. 
Ditto, 50 to 70lbs. + 
Ditto, 70 to 80 Ibs. 
Small Seals (Greenland) 


Tanned Horse Hides - 


8gs. ret. Si. 
6gs. ret. 22. 
10gs, ret. 41. 


4gs. 
Ggs. ret. 1/, 


35ys. 


I. ret. 27. 
161. 
12ys. 


l0gs. ret. Si, 
6gs. ret. 32. 


6gs. 
12gs. 
8gs. ret. 4/. 


Ditto 
4es. 


Large Ditto, 100s. to 150. per doz. 
Goat Skins, 34s. to 62s. ditto. 


- 17 to lg 








PRICE OF CORN AT LIVERPOOL. 


Wheat, Engl. new 12 
American 12 
Dantzig 13 
Irish, old 8 
Ditto, new 11 

Oats, Potatoe - 

Ditto, new 
Limerick 
Waterford 

Cork 
Wexford 


TRADESMAN’S 


5 per 70lbs. 
0 ditto 

9 ditto 

0 ditto 

0 ditto 

0 per 45lbs. 
2 ditto 
10 ditto — 


6 ditto 


6 
51 
10 


Barley, English - 
Scotch 
Malt, Fine 
Inferior 
Beans, Tick 
Peas, White - 
Flour, Fine 
Seconds 
American 48 
Ditto, Sour 40 


3 
0 


a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
Q 





AA 


6 per 60 Ibs. | 
: ditto 
r 36 qts. | 

} itte 

0 per ° 

0 ditto 

0 per 280lbs. 
0 ditto 


0 per 196ibs, |B) 


Q ditte 
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Importations, &c. 


E PORT OF LONDON, 


FOR THE MONTH ENDING 20TH JuLY, 1811. 








[August 1 











Almonds, Cwt. «-+eeessececees . 159 Lemons «+++++«+-+ eocccecccccon 180,000 
Ashes, Pearl and Pot, tons ------ 280 Rags, tonS ++++ee+-+eee pe teeeee 69 
Barilla, tons «++++-+++eeeeeee ee 256 Raisins, Smyrna, Cwt. -+-+++++++> 
Brandy, gallons ++-+++++++++- e Rice, bags «++ereeesseeececetee 1270 
Brimstone, tons-...-- cocecccces 416 Rum, gallons ------- covccedcoce 1,273,000 
Bristles, doz. Ibs. -+-+-++++++- oe 786 Silk, Thrown, Ibs.----- teeeeeee . 10,176 
Butter, tons «....--++- wocecese 126 Raw, Ibs. -+++++++ee- eecce 14,300 
Coffee, bags and casks-++--+-- .- 10,640 | Sugar, hogsheads ---+-+++-++--- . 11,700 
Cork, tons ------- oc ccccccceccs 120 | Tallow, toms «--+++++++eesereee 240 
Cotton, Ibs. -- steceseresees 4,100,000 Tar, lasts -++-- Coeccerec ovcevee 9 
Flax, tons «------ ray Seta eccceve 340 Tobacco, Ibs. ++++++eeerseeecees 4,600,000 
Hemp, POMS cccccecccccccocccs 256 Turpentine, cwt.---++-+++ ceocee 
Linseed, QUS. tree cree cree ee eres 1360 Wheat, qrs. sserssseeereceecee 180,000 
Madder, cwt.-+---+--+ eoePeccce 317 Wine, gallons-+++---+++++rerees 1,876,000 
Oil, Olives, tons--+--- ‘sale abaae 135 Wool, cwt. Spanish -+-++----- see 
Oranges --seecscceeeeccesevere 250,000 Hides -ccccccecesess ecvcecce oe 226,000 
COURSE OF EXCHANGE. 

Tuesday, | Tuesday, | Tuesday, | Tuesday, 

2d July. | 9th July.|'16th July. | 23d July. 
AMSTERDAM, 2 Us. cecceesceeeceesecceses] 28 4 28 4 28 4 28 4 
Ditto, at sight -+----++sseresceeseeseereces 27 #6 27 (#10 27 #10 297 10 
Rotterdam, 2 Us. --++seseseeeeeereeees eevee 8 6 $ 7 8 13 8 13 
Hamburgh, 24 Us. Ceocccceccceses eccvcccee, 24 OG 25 O 25 6 25 6 
Altona, Bh eeeescesesceeececcsecsseereeeeee| 24D 95 4 9% #7 2 7 
Paris, 1 day’s date 0 deOBboccccsccece eoesere 17 16 17 («416 18 O 18 0 
Ditto, at sight ----+++-++--+s gcwhs panes mmm 2 ¢ 18 2 18 4 18 4 
DES ccicehiaabacssstehesense ses <<. ae 18 4 18 6 1g 5 
Madrid ...--- Effective Trrrrrrrerr rere ry io) — — —_ — 
Palermo ++++ in paper s++-++eereeeees ccoccce! 196 125 125 125 dpere 
Dadis occcccccccccccetecccccesccsccees soeel 455 454 454 454 
ncibbanes 40 bbacdnas evdgecussasece -| 41 41 4l 41 
Leghorn SOR eee HEHEHE SHEE HEHEHE EOE 58 58 58 58 
G@enoa--eeererers eeree eee e eee ee tenmeeeaee 54 5A 54 5 
Wenice cccccccccces iasakous piébess en i 52 52 52 
Naples eee eter eters eeeeee eereerereee 42 42 42 42 
SD senkecsiaxe SR ENR Se 685 68 68 
Oporto seer s-eeeereeeeeees Sebrmrcseceswcs OF §7 7 67 
Rio Janeiro -+++++-- Soceecceeocecesoes core] 68 68 68 68 
Malta ..--+-++++. eceeeccccce Cocco devesecece 63 63 63 63 
Gibraltar eeeees sever ccece Reecee eee] 40 40 40 40 
Dublin «see cscctceeccrseeccerennsvssceecs 104 104 104 10§ 
SE shthsnaesigedutmensedsencequnretenes 104 104 105 10} 














New Dollars 5s. 104d. per Ounce. Omnium 2 discount 
Agio of the Bank on Holland, 4 per Cent. 





Average Price of Corn throughout England and Wales, taken from the London 
Gazette, for the Week ending 20th July, 1811. 





Wheat - - - - = « - - 86s 10d Met we ~ tc eo eo te os oe @& GS 
Rye --+--- 2 - = = = 440 Doms + « «© «© 6 o 2 & « G&S 
Barley - ---+--+ - - + 38 0 Gee ~ ce ete ew ees so WS 
Qatmeal - - - - - - - - - 49 8 BeerorBig - - - -+*+-**#-+=—=> 
HAY AND STRAW, per Load.—22d July, 1811. 
ST. JAMES’S MARKET. WHITECHAPEL. SMITHFIELD, 

5. & Ss. #& 8. Bs. ze: Bt 
Hay - - - 5 5to 8 8| Hay - - - 6 Oto 8 O| Hay - - - 5Wto 810 
Clove - - 7 © — 8 10] Clover “= - 610 — 8 10]| Clover - 70— 8 8 
Straw - « 310 — 18] Suaw - - 310— 4 Oj Straw - 3l10— 4? 
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1811. _ Markets, &c. 


PRICE OF COALS, 22d July, amas. 
Newcastle . ° - 45 %to 56 O| Cinders ° _ 
Sunderland ‘ . 44 &— 53 0] Other Coals 

Delivere’’ ,t 12s. advance on the above Prices. 





oo EXCHANGE.—Price ad Grain, 24th July, -—" 
Wheat . 60 to 82|Malt . s 66 to 73);Oats . 22 to 29s. 6d. 
84 — 89 | White Pease . . 380 — 38 | Polands ; . 30 — 38 
86 — 97 | Boilers . ‘ - 46 — 53 | Fine Flour 
33 — 36/Gray . . - 422— 48 Seconds ° 
28 — 37/Beaus,old_ . 44 — 50 | Persack of 5 bushels, or 280]bs. 
37 — $8|Ticks .  . . 32 — 38 | Rape Seed, per last L.38 — 41 





Monpay, 22d July, 1811. 
SMITHFIELD MARKET. NEWGATE AND LEADENHALL. 
TO SINK THE OFFAL, PER STONE OF 8lbs. BY THE CARCASE. 
> ° ° ° ‘ - 56 Otc 6G O} Beef. ‘ ‘ ° ° 4 to 5 
Mutton ° ° ° 0 — 6 O/} Mutton . . ‘ . 46—5 
Veal . ‘ ° ° O—6 8/ Veal. ‘ - 44—6 
Pork . . ° ° 4—6 4} Pork ° : ‘ . . 5 4—6 
Lamb. e ° ° 6—7 4/Lamb.. . ‘ e . &60—7 





PRICE OF HOPS.—BorouGu. 
Kent, bags . . L515 to 6 10] Kent, pockets. - L6 Ot7 
Sussex . ° ° 5 10—6 0} Sussex . ° ° 5612—7 
Essex . e - 515—610 Essex, Farnham . . - 12 O14 
Old Duty doing at £135,000, 





Average Price of Brown or Muscovado Sugar, 34 44 per Cwt. exclusive of Customs and Excise 
payable thereon.—T. Netriesuir, Clerk of the Grocers’ Company.—For Week ending 17th July. 





SCOTCH MARKETS.—EDINBURGH, July 7. 

MEAL MARKET, TUESDAY. Pork . ° 
Oatmeal, per bolls, of L. s. d.| Lamb, per qr. ° ° 
First, per boll ° 0 Raw Hides, per st. ° 
Second ° . 19 Butter, per Ib. ° ° 
Third . ° ° 19 --, Salt ° ° 
First, per peck Eggs, per dozen . ° 
Barleymeal GRASS MARKET, suLY 6. 
Peasemeal ° Sheep and Lambs, 270, at per stone, sinking 
Quartern Loaf offals . ° ° . 8s, 3d. a 8s. 6d. 
PRICES OF MEAT, ke. Cattle, 180 — yj. + « 8s. 3d. a 9s, Od. 

. ‘ a . | Milk Cows, 111. to 211, 

a . | Horses sold heavily, 401. 
a Coals, p. cart of 12 cwt. 8s. 6d. a 10s, 1d. 


Reef, per Ib. 
Mutton ° ° ° ° 
Veal ‘ r " P 


gx 
~-o& coceco~ 





~ 
ad 





DUNDEE MANUFACTURES, July 19. 
LINENS. YARNS, per spl. Riga Thiesenhausen 78 a 82 
Sail-cloth, No. | . 13 a 2ib. Linthand-spun 3 6a4 0/ Drujana Cut. . . 
HempCotton Bagging 9 a 3 ditto Mill-spun. 4 4a4 9/ Leibau .. ° 
ee a 9} |4dittoditto . .5 4a5 8| Narva, I2head . oe 
Lint ae ° a 74 |5 ditto ditta 1 Archangel 2... 
Tow ditto . . a 54 |6 ditto ditto . HEMP. 
a 63 
a 
13 


12 
9 
7 
5 


5 a 

6 a 

Ditto ditto . 64 |7 dittoditto . .7 9a Petersburgh, clean 
Dittoditto .. . 7% |Gshorts ditto . .4 8a Ditto, half clean 
German Dowlas 27 inch 7 and 8 Tow ditto. 0 7a Riga Rhine . . 
Common ditto, 27 — 10§ 11 |10 to 20lb. ditto .0 7a Drujana Pass. 
Tow sheeting, + om 10a ll HLAX. Common Pass . 
Ditto ditto— 20 — 84 a 9} | Petersburgh, 12 head L.73 a 78| Codilla . . . 
———, Iiditto Waél 
AA® 














eee 
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LONDON PRICE CURRENT. 


JULY 23, 1811. 
EE 

B. signifies Rarrel; Bl. Bushel; Ch. Chest; C. 112!b ; D. Dozen; G. Gallon; H. 100, and of 
Deals 120; J. Jar of Oil of 24 Ga'lons ; anda § Chest of Oi130 Flasks, or 4Gallons; Lt. Last, 
or Barrels of Pitch, containing 314 Gallons each; Q@. Quarter of 8 Bushels; T. Ton, or 20 
ewt.; Tu. Tun of 252 Gallons.—Nore, Wine is sold by Gauge, viz. Port per- Pipe of 138 
Jallons; Buceilus and Lisbon per Pipe of 140 Gallons ; Sherry per Butt of 150 Gallons ; Ma. 
deira per Pipe of 110 Gallons ; Mountain per Butt of 126 Gallons; Vidonia per Pipe of 120 
Gallons; Rhevish per Aum of 36 Gallons; and Claret per Hogshvad of 57 or 58 Gallons (all 
Increase and Decrease is adjusted.) All Kinds of Fish Oil are sold per Tun of 252 Gallons; 
Olive, Linseed, and Rape O14), per Tun of 236 Gallons. 

N. B. The Duiies which are paid by the Importers, are included in the following Prices, and the 

Drawback, if Exported within three Years, is the Property of the Shipper. 





























































































































| FROM TO = FROM TO \> 
if. 8. d.|. 8. a. |S &. 8s. a |lg. & 4.j3 
ALUM, English -+---- 24.10 025 0 O |T.)\Copper, unmanufact.-.| 517 6)0 0 O(C 
, Roach ------ 115 0/10 0 OfC. | » manufactured] 0 O0 0; 0° 0 OF 
Almonds Barbary Bitter) 3 0 0} 3 5 O |—||\Copperas, Green 0 8 6,0 0 OF 
eset Swee:! 3 4 0} 0 0 O|—|lCotton 'PPemambuc] 0 1 7/0 1 8 D 
, Jordan ----{19. 0 0 [21 0 0 |—|| Woo! = } pahia 01 3/0 1 4 
—, Valentia --| 2 10 0}6 0 Oj} © 4 Maranhan {0 1 3)0 1 4 
Annatto, Flag-.------ 0 11/0 0 Ofp, ®& \Para 01 2/0 1 3- 
-» Spanish ----| 9 3 6/0 4 O |— 4 (Surivam --} 0 1 3}0 1 6- 
Argol, Bolu. & Rhe. W.} 9 10 0/6 0 Ofc = < Demerara} 0 1 121)0 1 4- 
—- Florence, White} 5 5 0} 510 0 J A {Berbice --}0 1 1/0 1 4 
——— -—,, Red 3} 410 0/5 0 O}-|) |) g ( Carriacou | 0 1 3)0 1 4 
——- Naples, White--| 310 0/315 O|—!| 3 3 \Grenada--} 0 1 3)0 1 34- 
,» Red --}3 5 O; 310 O|~) EF & 2Barbadoes}| 0 1 2)0 1 3- 
Ashes Amer. Pearl----| 2 38 9/0 0° O0j|—!| 3 ¥% JDomingo--}0 1 3/0 1 4 
_-- Potbest--| 2 2 0};0 0 O j— 2 = Martinico |} 0 1 3/0 1 5/- 
—— Barilla, Tenerife} 1 10 0} 112 O|—-| & Smyrma --}0 O11]0 1 1- 
—_- » Spanish | 2 0 0; 0 O O j—|] 6 Bahama --}0 1 0/0 1 2- 
-—> Sicily -.} 112 0/2 0 o|-} 4 Bengal 006/007 
—— Dantzic Pearl 1 6 O| 111 © |—|\DYER’S We. Bar. W. }17 0 0/19 0 Off. 
eae Russia Pot-...-.- 112 0/0 00 —| -- Brazil --/20 0 O 00 OF 
TOE Onk 2520200... 33 10 0 136 0 O |—|——- , Brazilet }12 0 Ofls 0 OF 
BERRIES, Junip. Ger} 1 10 0[115 0 |- | cam walao 0 0 16 0 OF 
_——-- ome’, Ita} 1 1 O11 14 0 j—l—... »Fustic--{14 0 O15 O O]- 
—--——, Yell. Turk.) 216 0/3 0 0/G./—— Zantoryouns] 9 0 O/10 0 O}- 
Brandy, Best --------| 1 10 0} 113) 0 |—||-—-—» Logw. Camp. JI8_ 0 «0 [21 0 OF 
, Inferior..---.} 1 6 O} 1 8 O —| Hond. chipt [15 0 0 |16 0 OF 
Brimstone, Foreign Ro |29 0 0 |54 0 0 |C.j| ————Jamaica ch. ]13 0 0 [14 0 O[- 
Bristles, Hog Rus. un.J16 0 0 |17 0 0 |—|| -—-——Nicaragua, |. [50 0 0 [33 0 OF 
, Archan. ditto |18 0 0/18 10 6 J—|| —— small .j18 0 0420 0 O0/|- 
——-, Konings. ddto,!7 O 0 [18 0 © |—/|Sanders, Red --+-+++-- 35 0 0/40 0 OF 
CAPES, French ----{10 0 0 |12 0 oO JO 
ow ——, Spanish---- 40 0/6 O Ojp, DRUGS 
Cochineal, Spa. Garb.| | 11 0 | 114 O |J—I/ALOES, Barb. -+----/18 0 O[L9 O 0(C. 
—-——, EastIndia}| ° 5 0/9 6 6 |~ , Succotorine --}20 0 0 (26 0 O/}- 
Cocoa, West India----} 310 0} 4 0 O|c , Hep. or E. 1. 114 0 0/15 0 OF 
—--, Carr. for Exp. | 315 0} 4 5 0 |—j/Angelica Root ------ 6 00/6 6 OF 
Coffee, W. J. veryord} 1 3 0} 115 © |—|Antimony Crude ; 5 0};510 OF 
—_——-—-— ord.| | 16 0} 2 4 © |—JlArsenic, Red .------- 15 0/4 4 OF 
mid} 2 5 0 | 215 0 |j— » White ------}3 3 OJ 3 6 Of 
ed.|} 216 0) 3 O O |—||Balsam, Capivi-.---. 03 910 4 Oflb. 
— —— fn} 3 1 O38 5 O]—] >» Perus+-+e- --1010 0/011 OF 
——, Mocha or E. 1.15 0 0/20 0 0 [— | » Tolu---se--- 0 6 610 7 O0j- 
wa Java veeeeeee 3.0 0 | 310 0 |—]|\Bark, Jesuits ----+.--- 03 6/0 0 O}— 
: 
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Pink 
Quie! 
Rhub 
Saffre 
Sago 
Sal A 
Salop 
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LONDON PRICE CURRENT. 
| FROWN | ‘TO = PROM | TO 
££. di 8& ai5 ee &e «a ais 
Bark, Jesuits, Red---- 0 12 07; 0 16 © /lo.|iSarsaparilla --+-++-+ v 1W 0 83 O tb 
— , Yellow--/0 3 0)0 4 —||Sassatras -+++++++++- 20 0/3-8 @iC. 
Borax, refined, E. I. | 410 013,415 0 lc, Scummony «++++++++- iF omst om 
oma , English} 0 2 1/0 2 38 |ib.l/Senna ..--eeeeee eee 03 91046L 
—-, unre. or ee 4 5 0;410 | | Seeds, Anni. Alicant --} 6 0 0/610 O |¢c, 
Camphire, refined - 05 0 | 0 Sd & |lb. , Coriauder, Eng- 
———, easetned - 14 0 0/0 0 O/C.) lish «+++eeeceee 0160/0 0 0, 
Canthavides -+--++++- 013 6/017 ° lib. —-, Cummin ------ 4400/4 5 0\|, 
Cardamoms (best)----| 0 8 0 UO 9 O |———-, Fewugreek ----| 2 56 0};3 9 OL, 
Cassia Buds .-----++ 1010 0 14 0 @ {C.} Shel! an i TE ---/6 00/810 OL, 
——- Fistula, W. 4 3 0 0/3 10 0 —|sticklack:++++++++. 10 0 O12 0 OL 
—- Lignea-------- 115 0 0 25 O O —))Snake Root -------:}0 7 0/0 0 O lb. 
Castor Oil, p. bot. 141b.| 0 6 0, 0 6 8 |bo}/Soap, Cast. or Spanish| 6 O 0} 710 O [C, 
Cocu lus Indicus «+--+! 010 0 ll O 0 C.|'\——., Vellow .«..-.08 3°16 0 © @ BD te 
Colocynh, Turkey --|0 3 9 O 4 © {Ib ——, Mottled” ------ 460;0 © 6a 
Columbo Root «++ee. 3.0 0 3 lu 0 Cc. j———-» Curd sccccecseel | lu 0% 0 ® 6 Lew 
Cream of Tartar------ 1/810 0/9 O © |— Spermaceti, refined --}0 2 3 O 2 4 ib, 
Essence of Bergamot | 0 17 0/0 © 0 /lb.| Tamarinds, West India} 5 0 0 10 0 0 (C, 
= - Lavender--| 0 10 0 | 0 10 6 |Ib.) Tapioca, Lisbon------|} 0 0 6 0 0 9 lb. 
——————- Lemon --- | 08 610 9 Oj phmarsnsitg Bengal - 70 0!9 O Ofc, 
——- Organum |0 14 0/015 0 |— , China w 0 0.10.30 0). 
——- Rosemary 0 8 0 | 010 6 |-—-———, West India} s 5 0 0 0 OL 
Gallangal, East India | 215 0:3 0 O c.|' Verdigrise, Wet...-.-- 0 2 9'U 3 6 ib, 
Gentian Root --------| 4 0 0 440 _ | — -—-, Dry-+++- 10 5 0:0 GC & jas 
Ginseng -+++++-eeeee 0 2 0/0 2 6 " , Crystaliz.|} O18 0 !O0 0 O Ln 
Gum Ammo. Beep: -17 0 6 20 0 O AV itriol, eas 1M ocevee 0 0 7 0 UV The 
q Laemp 9 0901 0 OO} EBONY, Black Rose 20 0 O 24 O © |T. 
Gum Arabic, E. I. -- '2 00 31 0 \-- -, Green ..+--- i210 0 180 Oke 
— Turkey, fine----,6 10 0 7 OU O |— Eiep. T.70 to SOlb. ea, 2s 0 0 2 O OIC, 
—— Barbary .-.-...- '210 90 212 0 |— ——, Senvelloes --) 610 0,9 0 OL 
— Assafetida 5 0 90 12 O O'— FEATHERS, Dantz --;}0 2 9;0 3 O jib, 
— Benjamin ------ 20 0 0 34 O O |— —, Hambrw? | 0 2 41:0 2 6 
— Cambogium:----20 0 Q 2 O 0 |_ ——_——,, Russia®--} 6 2 6/0 2 8 
— Copal, scraped-- 0 2 9) 0 3 6 ilb. ——, Down 0 3 610 O O lam 
a= Galbanum-....-; 810 o | 9 O O (\C.! Flax, Riga .......... 7% 0 0/82 0 o|T 
— Guaiacum--- 0 20/0 38 6 Ib. , Petersb. 12 head}/v 0 0172 0 0 
— ee 0 6 2'0 6 6 \—\—-, Archangel-.--- 50 0 060 0 OW 
— Myrrh «+--+... 12 0 9g 15.0 0O (C.\GALLS, Aleppo, blue |7 0 0/7 5 OG. 
— Olibanum.--.-.. 600/19 0 0 i} »>mixt|}5 10 0/515 O 
—— Opoponax--+-.-+ 85 0 0|9 0 0 j—||Geneva, Holland - 12 6/1 0 31]4, 
— Sandrac----.--- |\6 0 0 | 610 0 | iGlue, For. dry, th. lea} 4 4 0/0 0 O(c, 
— eveca, garbled | 3 14 90/90 O 0} y thm -eeeeevees 420/00 0} 
—— Tragacanth 22 0 9 26 0 O | \Hemp, Riga Rhine----|75 0 0/76 0 O/T. 
ik careh inte end [Oo 3 4/0 3 6 [Ib,|———, Out shot 200/000 
Ipecacuanha ---++.-+ |;}O1ll o/ O 1k 6 |—| » Codilia - ‘40 0 0/0 0 Om 
Isinglass, Book ------ 1v10 0/010 6 |—|——, Petersb. Clean77 0 0 |\81 0 OL 
——— Leaf ---.--|/012 9/0 @ 0 |—|————______ hf. cl.60 0 0168 0 0 ka 
Long Staple} 012 9/0 0 90 —| Hides, raw, West India} 0 0 4/10 0 5$ hn. 
Manna, Flakey ------ | 0 4 6;0 0 0 |—|-———, Bus. Ayrs.| 0 0 4/0 0 6 |— 
Math, Chins «++=<<0 (015 0} 0 0 0 jea\— , Brazil --}0 0 3/0 0 5 
Nux Vomica -é--..+« 1 1} 60!/!110 O{C./'— , Hor. Brit.) 013 0|016 O i 
Oil of Vitriol -...----| 0 0 4/0 0 @O jb. 
Opium o..essvere +} 018 0 11 0 O|— INDIGO. 
Pak Beet scccccsecs 0261/0 8 Ol 
Quicksilver-+-+.-+++« 05 2;};0 0 0; Guatimala, Flora} 0 11 6]013 0 IIb. 
Rhubarb, East India--| 0 3 6/0 7 0 1 -~Sobr.;0 9 O} O11 O | 
, Russia ----| 014 0/016 0 \|—@ —, Corts|0 5 6/0 8 6 l— 
Saffron: +++ eeses esses 111 01113 O/J€.)|&°) Caracea, Flora--}0 9 61012 6|— 
Sago -+eeeees seeeee] 2 8 0/5210 OF -» Sobres | 0 8 0/0 9 3 |— 
SalAmmoniac --....|9 0 05910 0 |— » Cortes |0 5 610 7 9} 
Salop -+s-seeeeeees-[12 O @O {12 12 ri Brazil -++-+++e+e++e-1@ 2 610 4 0 |—- 
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Mle t00iescees 
A Purple eeecccccrs 
& (come and violet 
Pa Copper 

IRON, British, in Bars 
Pigs 
» Old Sable - - 
» New Sable 
» Guriofis «--- 
» Archangel--- 
, Swedish---++- 
LEMONS, repa. --++ 
Licorice, Italian 
——, Spanish --- 
Lead, Pigs 

«——, Milled or Sheet 
, Bars 
——, Shot, No. 1 tod 
6 to 9 
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Ce ee 








» Red 
——, Ore 
MADDER, Dut. Cro. 
» Ombro - 
, Gamene 
» Mulls -- 
—_——__, Roots 
Mats, Archangel 
OIL Lucca, or Salad- - 
———4 Chest 
—-, Olive, Barbary 
» Gallipoli 
way Paice ccccccccs 
» Turpentine, Eng. 
» For. 
——, Rape, English-. 
——, Retfined-- 
——., Linseed, English 
» Cod, Newfound. 
——, Sperm. eoecccee 
» Head Matter --. 
-——, Whale, Greenl. 























——, Brazil, or S. Fish.'* 











Oranges, ’Lisb. re. best| 6 0 
-, St. Michael’s | 3 10 
Orchil Weed, Cana. B.| none 
———-, Inferior |140 0 
—~— -, Capede Verd [90 0 
PITCH, American--.-| 0 18 
» Archangel , 019 
, Sweden ....-. 019 
———, British .--... 1 2 
: Carlow Ist) 6 0 
Zz Cork Ist! 6 6 
Sls Weterfondiet 6 10 
=< £4 Holland - 0 0 
> ) «& | Friesland 0 0 
=} York, Best..| 3 8 
A Cumberland| 3 6 
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Bacon, New 


= 
| S49q 

















, Leeward Island 
SACCHARUM Saturni 
Cis 





2 = | Beef, India-- 
—- | 2 FS Beet, Mess: - 
— |= |= | Pork, India 
T. lay ,N.M. 
— Hams, York --- 
— |RAGS, Hambro’ S.P.F. 
i » F.F. 
— , FX. 
— » Italian, Fine 
| » Seconds 
Chi|Rice ccccccecccece 
C.} eee 
—| Figs, Faro +--+ 
T.| 5 , Turkey 
=| 2 |Prunes, New 
—|s uscatels -+++-- 
—' S Bloom, or Jar -- 
— jm un or Solis, N.- 
— be enia or Mala. -- 
= eee eeee 
— ROBIN «+ cccccccccccs 
~ Rum, Jamaica -----+ 





Saltpetre, Ea. In. Rou 
» Brit. Refin. 
re ‘Smalts cenccdscowse 
‘Shumack 
T.| (Goat, Turkey --+-- 
a » Mogadore - 
Lamb, Italian ---- 
-, Spanish 
Kid, Italian 
—-, Spanish 
lm | Scal. Greenl. 
So. Fishery - - 
Calf, British------ 
» For. salted-- 


Bengal, Skein- - 
, Novi-- 

Chima ----see6 
» 6 Moss-- 
Milan ---cccee 
Reggio eoocse 





c.| 























, Clanemen eeee 
» Cloves 
— » Mace, mang «4 ** 
,» Nutmegs - 

é Barb. w. 
— Jam. roy 
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SUGAR.—Waterside Prices. 
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LONDON PRICE CURRENT. 
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Ib fd.3 I. by 40 F. 
Lal | — 35 —— 96 — 
C.}) —2 — 30— 
Ib.!'3< Stockholm 14 —/6 
G. Christia. 12 — 
2 Carltha, i2— 
— Norway . 
antzic Fir . . 
—||Memel aa 
Quebec . . 
Tis 8 f Oak Board . 
mt: ® } Pine Boards 
—lie Masts * e 
Tobacco 2 Maryla Fi. 
—| bonded ¢ Good Colo. 
Middl. Dit, 
—-—— Virgi. Fine 
Ordinary 
Carolina 
Georgia . 
we faeunent Strip Leaf 
—! Turkey 
__\Tortoise-shell 
—|'Turpentine, American , 
—lValonia . . ‘ 
—|V ermilion, Dutch ’ 
, China . 
—| wax, Bees, English 
—| |, American 
—|| ———-—., African 
||, Dant. and Ham. |12 12 
= , Hambro’ White. 03 
|S (Red Port 


ok 
a 
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Spices, , { East India 
———, &) White -+-- 
Long eee 
——, * \P.or J.Pep. 
Spirits, Malt 
of Wine-+-+-> 
(Antigua eeeeeeee 
Barb. Clay. ls. -- 
» 2d.- 
, 3d.-- 
Musco. or Bro. -- 
Dom. N. and T. 
Grenada, Moscov. 
Jamaica, Brown . 
-,» Middl. 
-, Good 
, Fine . 
St. Kitts and Mon. 
Toba. and St. Vin. 
Surinam & Dem. 
| Trinidad ‘ 
(East India . 
(Ground Tips. 
é , Middles . 
t , Faces . 
Lumps, Brown 
» Middling 
, Best 
Sing. Loa. Brown 
» Middl. 
, Best . 
Powder, Loaves . 
Molasses. . 
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TALLOW, Town Melt- E Sherry 
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Mountain, Old 
St. gf | Madeira, Old 
Zz 
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TAR, Carolina . 
—, Virginia . 
—, Archangel 


= 
Wood, Box, Turkey 
» Cedar, Carolina 
—~, Stockholm - , Jamaica 
TEA, without Duty or ‘Lignum Vite, Jamaica\14 
Excise .. |! » Provid. 
—,Bohea. .. | .| Mahogany, Hispa. 
—, Congou . }~——, Honduras . . . 
—,Campoi . Wool, Bev. Ruffi. Best 
—, Pekoe . ——, Wooms, Brown 
—, Twankay . ol | ———=———— Best W. 
—, Hyson Skin . ' , W. Sta. 
——,Hyson. . . || , Coat Sea. 
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—, Gunpowder . , Coney, English 
| , Goats, Smyrna .' 
.||——, Vigonia, Red. || 
»Pale_ || 
Yarn, Mohair, Smyrna 
Cotton, Turkey---- 


TIN, in Bars, on Board 8 13 
—,in Blocks, ditto .| 811 
— Grain, in Block .10 2 
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